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Young England at School. 





MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


UST prior to 
the advent 
of a College 

at Marlborough, 
the opening of 
the Great West- 
ern Railway 
Company’s line 
had superseded 
the well-known 
coach route, 
which runs from 
London to Bath, 
through the small 
but unique town 
of Marlborough. 

The Castle 
Inn, at Marl- 
borough, had 
marked one of the chief stages on the 
coach road, and was considered one of the 
best inns in England. 

So rapidly did the railway gain favour 
that the coaches were soon stopped, and 
the old inn, which depended solely on the 
custom of coach passengers, its occupa- 
tion being gone, closed for ever as an inn 
on the 5th of January, 1843. The same 
building was opened on the 23rd of the 
following August as Marlborough School. 

As an inn it certainly must have been 
a beautiful place, and a delightful halt in 
the old coaching days. 

The place for a school was remarkably 
well chosen. The nature of the country 
round the school is of considerable im- 
portance. It is placed as remotely as pos- 
sible from town life, in a healthy, varied, 
unenclosed and beautiful country. 

In the midst of the Wiltshire downs, 
the country is eminently healthy. Seven 
miles of forest and the meadows of the 
valley of the Kennet make it varied and 

utiful; and, historically its interest is 

aS great, probably, as almost any other 
part of England. 

The great stone circle at Avebury, the 
artificial hi!l at Silbury, the various 
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“camps” on 
the downs, and 
innumerable 
other ancient 
monuments 
lend interest of 
this sort to the 
surrounding 
country. 

Under such 
circumstances 
my readers will 
quite under- 
stand how 
elated both our 
artist and my- 
self were, on 
reaching the 
gates of the 
college, to find such a host of delightful 
subjects for our illustrations. Mr. Thomas 
soon made out his map, and I am sure 
Marlburians will say he has done them 
justice, indeed we found such a host of 
material that I find it impossible to con- 
clude Marlborough in the space allotted 
to me in one number of Tue LupcarTe. 

Marlborough had just concluded its 
jubilee celebration when we visited it. I 
had intended to be amongst the gathering 
of Marlborough’s sons, but our artist, 
who is always alive to the best time to 
obtain pictures to carry out the meaning 
of our title—Young England at School— 
immediately said we would find ourselves 
in the way, and quite unable to illustrate 
the school in the full sense of the words. 

The whole school had, therefore, set- 
tled down from their festivities when we 
entered the gates, and all was calm and 
peaceful. The Head-master, the Rev. 
G. C. Bell, to whom I made reference in 
my article on ‘*Christ’s Hospital,” is 
proud of his old school, Christ’s Hospital, 
where he donned the stockings and rose 
to the position of Head-master; and he 
still takes the keenest interest in its wel- 
fare, and particularly at the present time 


452 
respecting the new scheme instituted at 
that school, and the anticipated removal 
of the old foundation to country quarters. 
It was easily seen that Mr. Bell was 
working in harmony with his numerous 
assistant masters and the five or six 
hundred boys at the college; and so it 
ought to be, for, possessed of a beautiful 
school and masters of the highest excel- 
lence, who take a pride in every boy’s 
career at the school and the onward tread 
of the college to the highest rank in the 
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schools were not lacking in favour. inas- 
much as Mr. Bell was anxious that we 
should not miss any points of interest. 
Of course, the Old House was the first 
place we were to visit, and I was soop 
initiated into its history; for, together 
with the Druidical Mound in the « Wy. 
derness,”’ it has an ancient tale, which 
every Marlburian is pleased to relate to 
his friends or enquirers. This mound 
which stands amongst the school build. 
ings, I was informed, was made in the 


“OLD HOUSE,’ OR CASTLE INN, NoW “Cc HOUSE,” OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, FROM THE GARDEN. 


scholastic world, he should be happy, 
although, of course, there must necessarily 
be a great amount of anxiety where there 
is such a charge. 

As I was ushered into Mr. Bell's hand- 
some study, I could not help thinking to 
myself, that, to be Head-master of Marl- 
borough was all that anyone could wish 
for in this world. What a delightful house, 
to be sure, is apportioned to him, while 
his grounds are simply a picture. | 
soon found our visit was welcomed by 
all at the college, and that our series of 


so-called Druid times; and, with the 
stone-circles of Stonehenge and Avebury, 
and with Silbury Hill, formed part of 2 
great system of such works; and how, ® 
the eleventh century, this mound became 
the site of a royal Norman Castle ; how 
Henry the Third held court in this castle; 
how, in the wars of Stephen, its inhabt- 
tants sided with the King; how Parlia- 
ment met within its walls in 1267; how 
it was a royal possession till the time 0 
Henry the Eighth, who devised it © 
Katherine Parr; how, on her marriage 
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after the king's death, with one of the 
Seymours, it passed to the latter family ; 
how it was defended by Roundheads 
against Royalists and then by Royalists 
against Roundheads ; how the original 
castle having disappeared, 
the Seymour to whom the 
place then belonged, built 
himself a great Eliza- ~ 
bethan country house on 
the same site, getting the 
design from Inigo Jones; 
how it was surrounded by 
aquaint and famous Dutch 
garden; how Dr. Watts, 
celebrated for his hymns, 
was entertained in it; how 
its owner got tired of it, 
deserted it, let it as an 
inn, and finally sold it to 
one of the Ailesbury fa- 
mily; how, as I have 
already mentioned, it be- 
came the most famous and 
fashionable coaching inn 
on the Bath Road; and 
how the very same build- 
ing became the key-stone, 
or central building, known 
as “C House” of Marl- 
borough College. 

All this I listened to 
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interest, and especially when I mounted 
to the summit of the artificial hill, where 
is now fixed a water-tank to supply the 
wants of the college, and gazed around 
at these famous scenes. 

It so happened in 1843, when the Old 
Castle Inn stood like a white elephant on 
the hands of its owners, that certain 
people, having conceived the idea of 
founding a school in which the sons of 
clergymen should be educated in an in- 
expensive, practical and simple way, 
formed themselves into a council com- 
posed of ten clergymen and nine laymen. 
This council founded the new school and 
regulated it during the first two years of 
its existence. 

The first charter, by which the title of 
Marlborough College was given to the 
school, was not granted till 1845, two 
years after it was opened. It virtually 
only confirmed the organisation of the 
school as arranged by the original foun- 
ders. The government of the school was 
left in the hands of the council, consisting 
of twelve clergymen and thirteen laymen, 
which was elected by and from the num- 
ber of life governors. 

Donors of £100 to the school funds be. 
came life governors, with the right of 
always having one nominee in the school, 
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but these were only admitted to the Sons of laymen were admitted to the 
school on rotation; but the right to a_ school, but the number of these was not 
single nomination might be obtained by _ to exceed one-third of that of the sons of 
anyone in return for a donation of £50. clergymen. For the former, the yearly 
charge for educa- 
tion was {52 105.; 
for the latter, 
£31 108. 

Upon these lines 
Marlborough Col- 
lege was formed 
and worked, but 
not without its 
troubles, which 
other similar instt- 
tutions have rare- 
ly escaped. The 
fees, owing to 
financial depres: 
sion, were ad 
vanced to {70 and 

2 10s. which 
enabled the gov- 
ernors to fight all 
difficulties and 
build round the 
Old Castle Inn; 
so that we now 
Saeeeem find it the centre 
peed, of a beautiful Col- 
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MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


The first Head-master appointed by the 
council was Dr. Wilkinson, who had 
before occupied a similar position at 
Kensington Grammar School, and the 
school first opened its doors in August, 
1843, to more than two hundred Marl- 
burians, including some few who had 
followed the new master. 

Marlborough’s first scholars were far 
from a promising set, and Dr. Wilkinson, 
who had not before experienced public 
school life, had all his work to do to 
mould the unpromising material into the 
required shape. He seems, however, to 
have adopted a very bad system, by tak- 
ing entire control of the whole school, and 
only investing authority in the assistant 
masters during school hours and within 
their own forms. 

Nowhere was the absence of public 
school feeling more apparent in young 
Marlborough than in the boys’ games. 
There was no organised system and no 
one to organise one. The boys could not 
do it, for the older among them, who 
would, under 
ordinary cir- 
cumstances, 
have been the 
leaders in 
such games, 
had never 
learned by 
being them- 
selves under 
similar leader- 
ship. The 
masters could 
not do it; for 
at no school 
was it then 
customary for 
masters to 
have social 
intercourse & 
with the boys, 
or to join in 
their games, 
which now 
makes the life 
of a boy at 
school one of 
harmony be. 
tween his tu- 
tors and fel- 
low scholars. 

Thus it hap. 
pened that the 

yS amused 
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themselves individually or in sets, each 
after their own fashion, and without refer- 
ence to others; and amusement too fre- 
quently took the form of wandering about 
the country, doing as much mischief as 
possible. Dr. Wilkinson exercised his 
authority in a manner which irritated the 
ringleaders. Afraid to trust the boys be- 
yond his own reach, he not only fixed 
numberless and irksome bounds beyond 
which they might not wander, but he also 
instituted a roll-call, which took place, not, 
as might naturally be supposed, at fixed 
hours, but at any time at which he chose 
to send orders that the school-bell should 
be rung. From the number of scholars 
by this time in the school, one can imagine 
it was quite impossible to keep any order, 
and the fame of the school in the out- 
side world became so bad that parents, 
naturally refusing to send their sons, the 
number soon began to decline. One well- 
known writer wrote of Marlborough, that 
it was a society of “ poachers, poultry- 
stealers, and rat hunters,’ and it was 
debated whe- 
ther it would 
not be better 
that theschool 
should cease 
tobe. All this 
I had con- 
firmed to me 
when I visited 
Marlborough ; 
for, getting 
into conversa- 
tion with some 
of the old 
townsfolk, 
they depicted 
the picture 
of old Marl- 
borough Col- 
lege as against 
the noble one 
the school 
presents this 
year of its 
jubilee. 
“Yes; we 
see several of 
the old. boys 
rallying round 
the old spot, 
who are well 
known to us, 
even now, as 
having been 
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‘Turks’ when at school, and I can 
assure you,’’ said one of my chatty 
friends, ‘* there were several here 
amongst the old boys celebrating 
the recent festival, who recounted 
with pleasure their old school days 
and their old freaks.” 

What a difference in the school, 
when fortunate enough to obtain 
such a man as Dr. Cotton to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Wilkinson. In Dr. 
Cotton Marlborough possessed a 
master who could boast of a pub- 
lic school education, having been 
an old Westminster boy and an 
assistant master under the ever 
famous Dr. Arnold, at Rugby. 
Things had not been over peace- 
ful at Rugby during his time; but 
he had shown himself such a 
thorough disciplinarian that the 
greatest confidence was placed in 
lim by the Council, who felt sure 
that Marlborough, under his care, 
would commence a_ new life, 
Being himself ot a gentle, kind 
and sympathetic nature, he had 
been placed among a set of tur 
bulent boys, who, entirely unused 
to, and averse from any intimate 
relations with their masters, at 
first despised him for his kind- 
ness and repelled his offered a a 
sympathy. 

One of the chiet steps taken by Dr.Cot- a separate house master, one of which, 
ton was to call meetings of the masters, ‘‘ Cotton House,” now bears his name. 
at which he asked, and insisted upon re- It was Dr. Cotton who induced the 
ceiving, the advice of each master on Council to appoint a bursar, resident at 
points concerning the general welfare of the school, to manage its financial affairs 
the school. in co-operation with the master, which 

He distributed the boys into “ houses,” has proved of such benefit to the college. 
each of which he assigned to the care of This post is now being held by Mr. 
Thomas, one of the most respected 
of present Marlburian officials. 

In 1858 Dr. Cotton was ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Cal- 
cutta; and it was with great 
regret that Marlborough received 
his resignation, for without doubt he 
first made. the now “ great public 
school,” and many who, as masters 
or boys, were there in October, 
1866, will remember the sorrow 
with which the school heard of 
the death by drowning of thei 
late Head-master. 
ee : ' Dr. Cotton was succeeded by 
GREAT HALL, Mr. Bradley, the present Dean ol 
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Westminster, and no greater good fortune 
ever befell Marlborough. 

Educated as a boy and master under 
Dr. Arnold at Rugby, he had imbibed all 
the good without any of the sentimen- 
talism of Arnoldism. How Bradley car- 
ried on and developed the financial and 
other reforms of his predecessors, stands 
uppermost in his career at Marlborough, 
and no more suitable recognition of his 
good work could have been made than 
the large hali called Bradleian, which was 
erected by subscription among his former 
pupils and other friends, in grateful me- 
mory of his good work at Marlborough. 

Dr. Farrar, who had previously been an 
assistant master at Marlborough, which 
he changed for Harrow, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Bradley, who had _ resigned 
through ill-health, for a more suitable task 
of ruling an Oxford college. 

The work which Dr. Farrar had done 
as an assistant master at Harrow was 
recognised as of the highest value, and he 
therefore took the reins of office at Marl- 
borough with-a very great reputation, 
which he maintained throughout his term 
of office, working very hard, with a strong 
affection for Marlborough and all attached 
to the school. 

_ Dr. Farrar made a great improvement 
in the chapel, of which he was justly 
proud. He is now Archdeacon of West- 
minster Abbey, where he is much es- 
teemed. He was succeeded by the present 
Head-master, the Rev. G. C. Bell, under 
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whose ruling 
Marlborough has 
flourished moire 
and more. 

The masters 
now are in sym- 
pathy with the 
boys; and, be- 
sides being inter- 
ested in their edu- 
cational welfare, 
they take part in 
their games, and 
that which is the 
interest of the 
boys is also of the 
greatest import- 
ance to the mas- 
ters. As I write, 
I have just re- 
turned from the 
inter-school con- 
test at Lord's, 
Rugby v Marlborough, where we had 
the picture 1 have just referred to, fully 
manifested, and that ever-existing brother- 
hood, or freemasonry at our schools, more 
fully revealed. 

Then again, the School professionals 
—men who one would imagine were hard- 
ened to the fortunes or misfortunes oi 
cricket, such as Arthur Hide, of Sussex 
County, and Tom Emmett, of Yorkshire— 
mmay be seen in attendance with anxious 
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countenances; and the former, who hada 
few days previously sprained his leg, 
hobbled from Marlborough to Lord’s on 
supports; for he told me if he had stayed 
away he would have suffered far greater 
agony than the pain he was then endur- 
ing. 

It is such harmony and good fellow- 
ship between masters and scholars that 
make school life of the present age so full 
of happiness and contentment, and en- 
courage the pupils to a diligent pursuit of 
their studies and to take an earnest in- 
terest in their work. 

Gradually, as each requirement at 
Marlborough has been felt, so have addi- 
tional buildings been erected, until we 
find the ‘**Old House,” now surrounded 
by a splendid pile of buildings, which are 
at the present time being greatly added to. 
In the old building known as “ C House,” 
is the Adderley library, originally pre- 
sented by Mr. McGeachy, one of the 
founders of the school, and one of its 
greatest benefactors; it contains a splen- 
did collection of literature, and is a 
favourite haunt of the 
fifth and sixth forms. 

On the same floor is 
a fine old room, appor- 
tioned to the masters, 
called ‘Common 
Room,” while on the 
first floor above is the 
very excellent dormi- 
tory of C House. 

The “ Bradleian”’ or 
“ Bradley Hall,” was 
opened in 1873; it is 
adorned with many 
excellent casts, so that 
it presents quite a 
museum of sculpture. 
It has not only sup- 
plied a pleasant refuge 
for small scholars and 
others, but was greatly 
needed for meetings of 
various kinds, for 
which there was before 
no room available 
without interfering 
with the general work 
of the school. Its ex- 
istence directly led to 
the institution of 
“Penny Readings "— 
entertainments got up 
by the boys and con- 
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ducted by them. It is here where the 
debating society now hold their debates 
which are now thrown open to the school 
and at times are attended in large num. 
bers. By the Bradleian, in our illustra. 
tion, will be seen a small cloister which 
connects the larger buildings containing 


the sixth form room and other class. 
rooms. 
Passing through the cloisters, you 


immediately enter what was in the old 
days, the stables of the Castle Inn, 
which have been apportioned to the 
Cadet Corps’ armoury, gymuasium, etc, 
and the upper floor has been divided 
into studies for the fifth and sixth form 
boys at the in-college houses. The school 
presents quite a pretty appearance from 
the Bath Road: the “ school” entrance 
is here, as will be seen from the illustra- 
tion, with the unique porter’s lodge on the 
one side of the gates and the handsome 
chapel rising on the other; while between 
these, is a splendid avenue of trees, Jead- 
ing to the main entrance of the “Old 
House ;” around each of these trees seats 
are arranged, where 
groups of _ studious 
pupils are always to 
be found preparing 
their work, while 
others are piloting 
their way round the 
school court, and in 
and out of the avenue, 
on their iron horse, a 
privilege, it will be 
noticed, allowed at 
Marlborough, but for- 
bidden at some of the 
other schools. 

On the opposite side 
of the court to the 
Bradleian, or on your 
right as you enter, is 
the chapel; then one 
pauses at the some 
what. peculiar steps 
which lead to the 
wilderness, the Druidt 
cal mound, the bathing 
place and the laundry. 
The remainder of this 
side is almost wholly 
taken up by the great 
hall, under which are 
numerous Class-rooms, 
together with marvel- 
lously large kitchens, 
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etc.. which provide dinner for the whole 
school and other meals for those living in 
the three in-college houses. 

All these I shall refer to in the next 
number, as I have already exhausted my 
space-allowance in this. One thing I 
feel | must mention, that is particularly 
interesting as regards our group of masters, 
for it contains two men whose names will 
be deeply engraved in the history of Marl- 
borough: Mr. Pollock, who, next term 
succeeds to the high appointment of 
Head-master of Wellington, and Mr. Bull, 
who, I believe, is about to retire, after 
many years of hard labour at the College, 
and claims to be one of the oldest of her 
masters. 

Asregards Mr. Pollock, I consider I only 


GROUP 


OF 


1. 4. Lloyd. 8 Rev. B. Pollock, M.A. 

2. Rev.].P. Cummins M.A. g. A. S. Eve, M.A. 

3. J. M. Lupton, B.a. 10. E. Meyrick, B A. 

4. W. H. Madden, M.A. 11. J. F. L. Hardy, M.A. 

> J. Leaf. 12. C. E. B. Hewitt, M.A. 

. = Wood. 13. W.S.Bambridge, Mus. B. 

?. H. Savery, B.A. | 14. G. Sharp, M.A. | 


reiterate the sentiments of all Marlburians 
when I express my own wish that his reign 
at Wellington will be surrounded with that 
pleasure that has characterised his assist- 
ant mastership at Marlborough; and as 
regards Mr. Bull, he has earned the 
esteem of not only the whole of past and 
present Marlburians, together with mas- 
ters, but all the townspeople regard him 
as a great favourite; and it is, therefore, 
to be hoped, after his years of work, he 
will be spared to enjoy the rest he so 
richly deserves. 

Before I left I had to go through Saver- 
nake Forest and the Grand Avenue, which 
forms our frontispiece, and which is one 
of the favourite scenes of Marlborough. 

As will be seen from the illustration it 


MASTERS. 





15. H. Leaf, M.A. 2t. R. Alford, M.A. 

16. F. E. Thompson, M.A. 22. Rev. A. J. Galpin, M.A. 

17. Rev. G. C, Bell, M.A. 23. Rev. J. S. Thomas, M.A, 
(Head-master). (Bursar). 

18. C. M. Bull, M.A. 24. Rev. C. E. Thorpe, M.A. 

19. Rev.W. H.Chappel, M.A. 25. H. D. Drury, M.A. 

20. M. H. Gould, M.A. | 26. F, H. Hewitt, M.A. 
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is very fine, but the description I must 
leave for my next month’s paper, and 
must, therefore, adjourn my remarks, by 
simply adding that anyone wishing a 
pleasant holiday should, before going 
abroad, patronise the Great Western 
Railway, and pay a visit to Marlborough 
and its beautiful surrounding country, 
and they will find the scenery and places 


of interest sufficient to please even the 
most fastidious. 
W. Cuas. Sarcenr. 


Our Illustrations are from Photographs 
taken specially for the LupGaTe Monrtuty 
by Mr. R. W. Tuomas, 41, Cheapside 
London, from whom Photographic Prints 
of the Originals can be obtained. 


(To be continued.) 
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The following Schools have already appeared in Tuk LupGaTeE MonTHLy:—ETON, 
HARROW, Rucey, WINCHESTER, WESTMINSTER, CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, DULWICH, 
ST. PAUL’S, CHARTERHOUSE, WELLINGTON AND MERCHANT TAYLORS’, and 
back numbers can be obtained through all Booksellers, or cirect from the Office, 53, Flet 


Street, London. 


COLLEGE CHAT. 





It has been suggested that a page or so of THs LUDGATE, , 
Public Schools would form a popular additicn to our Illustrated School Article 


——_—————— 


devoted to the doings and current topics of our 
each month. Space, therefore, 


i be st apart at the end of the School of the month for this obiect, and we invite those interested to forward con- 
be 


tributions, which should be as condensed as fossible.—(ED ) 


ee ae 


WINNERS OF 





prettY e 


H. C. and Pr. ze. 


HarRoW.—Probably few are aware that the late 
Mr. Henry Broadwood, who died on 8th July last, 
in his 83rd year, was an Old Harrovian. He 
joined his father's pianoforte business after leaving 
Cambridge, and it was mainly through his ability 
that the firm became one of the most famous 
pianoforte manufacturers in the world. He was 
also a most enthusiastic sportsman and spent 
much of his leisure with his gun and fishing-rod. 
Through the kindness of H.R.H. the Duchess of 
York, the school has been granted an extra week’s 
holiday. this vacation. H.R.H. wrote herself, 
asking for the extra week to be allowed in com- 
memoration of her wedding. 


With the holidays now commenced, there is 
little to chronicle in the school cricket world, but 
as a suggestion, would it be an impossibilitv to 
—_ nest season the old time match v. Win- 

er? 


RuGBY.—The match of the season, so far as 
Rugby is concerned, viz, Rugby v. Marlborough, 
was played at Lord’s Cricket Ground on the 3rd 
and 4th of August, and concluded in a very even 
draw. The following scores will best show the 
varying fortunes of the game. Marlborough won 
the toss, and batting first, compiled 165. We 
—_— eth ae gg yr of 228, leaving 

ments 63 to the on the first innin 
Marlborough, however, played up in grand om. 
= — er - Mortimer Graham and 
msworth, we did not dispose of them until the 
had knocked up 308. With 246 runs to get ~4 





C. E. M Witsow (Uppingham), 
1st Prize. 


~~ eo 
~L 
IVES, Wellin 
3td Prize 8ton) 
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win, we could only expect to make a draw, and as 


before stated, this was the final result. 


Scores :— 


MA®LBOROUG". 


W. Mortimer,c Lee b Dowson 35 


J. Milnes, b Gowers ......-+-- 20 
¥. O. Houseman, b Rhoades.. 6 
G. H. Beloe, b Rhoades .. ... © 
H. G. Moir, st Allen, b Christo- 


pherson .......--+«+:+25 ++ 9 

A. F. Mullins, c Slater, b Chris- 
Se <n tithnseenseeeees 4 
G. W. Johnson, not out ...... ° 
E. H. B. Skimming, b Rhoades o 

B4,1lb4 eeee ee ee eer eeee 
Total ..cccccccccesece 165 
Ruasy. 


A O. Dowson, c Beloe, b Gra- 


{; F. Rhoades, b Skimming ‘ 10 


Skimming . .. ««++-+++«s 
J. F. Marshall (Capt.), b Druce 32 


Sam b Belee ........ 20 

W. F. Gowers, b Mullias s 2 
W. L. Allen, not out o @ 
B 30,1 b2 —— 
Total cccccec. cc cccces 228 


c Allen, b Christo- 
a 
c Le-, b RLoades .. 63 


3 st Allen, b Christo- 


berson ........0+ TJ 
b Christopherson .. 10 
b Christopherson .. 4 
b Rhoades .......... § 


39 b Beloe ..........++ Z 


TUN OUL ....ceceeee + @ 


6 c Druce, b Mullins... 63 
Mul- 


c Ainsworth, b 
DOR sascceseeesces 45 
b Skimming ........ é 
MOC OUL .occcccceens 
B6,1br........ 7 
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POWLING. 
Mar.LsorouGu —First Innings. 

°o = ea _" M. R. Ww 
eSeccees 3 CG 1 istopherson 1 9 30 2 
Sample 22 4 42 ©| Dowson ...... 9 3 6 1t 
Saeeee 20.1 6 37 6| Marshall ......2 0 4 0 

Second Innings. 
Rhoades ..390 10 8 3] Dowson ..... 1% 5§ 25 0 
Chri 24 4 6« 4)| Marshall ...... 7 £2 t 
Sample ...... 19 6§ «623 «2; Nicholls ...... 4 1 1 © 
Se ceceses 17 3 49 o | Eckersley mae Oe ¢6 

RuGcsy—First Ionings. 

Beloe . 232 12 53 3] Grabam .... #7 9 25 1 
Skimming 25 10 43 2] Mortimer... ... 7 2 16 2 
Muliins...... ss)6 Ug «9 «6 | Deuce ........ 6 20 1 

Second Innings. 
Beloe......... 27 13 39 1] Mullins....... 134 6 44 2 
Skimming ....20 9 43 2|Druce.,....3 t 70 
Graham ......6 3 16 ©0| Mortimer.... 2 © 9g o 





Umpires—W. Price and W. Hearn. 


WINCHESTER.—The celebration of Winchester’s 
quin,entenary, of which a condensed programme 
was given in these notes last month, has come 
and gone, and is now a dream of the past. The 
old town was filled to overflowing, and everyone 
was congratulating his neighbour on the unguali- 
fied success of the celebration. As such copious 
reports have already appeared in the daily press, it 
seems quite unnecessary to give detailed particu- 
lars of the various events now. 

Among the many distinguished visitors, was 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who made one more 
of his very happy speeches, and a though the rain 
did not quite keep off on the match day, the 
weather might have been worse. Mrs. Fearon's 
Garden Party was brilliantly attended, and 
Domum Ball successfully concluded a really 
notable day. 

MARLBOROUGH.— Quietness now reigns after 
the excitement of last month's celebration of our 
fiftieth birthday. We were all pleased to see the 
representative of THE LUDGATE arrive at last to 
embody our alma mater amongst the series of 
public schools now being illustrated in that most 
enterprising and delightful of magazines. “ Better 
late than never," as the old saw has it, was our 
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mental remark, as we watched their clever 


. Mr. Thomas, arranging his pictures, and we are 


now all looking forward to seeing ourselves as 
others see us. 

Our cricket match v. Cheltenham 
fought and won by us. Odur visitors mth Sos 
and batting first, started very unfortunately their 
first two men going for a pair of spectacles. The 
next two, Champain and Manners, 
played up well, and put on 54 between them, but 
the remainder of the innings was simply a pro. 
cession, the whole side being out for 77, Qg 
going to the wickets Marlborough scored 133 
(Graham (37), Mortimer (30), Beloe (18), being 
scores). At their second venture Cheltenhas a 
better, compiling 131. Champain being top score 
again with 36, whilst Stanley (24) and Quinton (22), 
made useful stands. Wanting 76 to win, ve 
secured the desired runs with the loss of 3 
wickets. 


SHREWSBURY.— Speech day passed off with un 
usual success, and before these brief notes are in 
type the School will have once more dispersed for 
the Summer Holidays. Our two great summer 
events, the Boat Race with Cheltenham, aad the 
Cricket Match with Rossall, are things of the 
past. We won our race against Cheltenham 
easily, as indeed we ought, with our better facili. 
ties ; but we cannot look back on our match with 
Rossall with unmixed satisfaction, for, although 
the match terminated in a draw, it was all in 
favour of our visitors, this result being greatly 
attributable to s!ack fielding on our part. 


SURREY COUNTY SCHOOL. -—Our speech and 
prize day took place on the 26th of July, and passed 
off as successfully as the proverbial “ marriage 
bell ""—Lord Ashcombe presenting the prizes At 
the luncheon, at which many distinguished visitors 
sat down, the Head-master, after duly proposing 
the usual loyal toasts, made an impressive speech, 
and later on the health of the Head-masier and 
his Assistant Masters was drunk with a three 
times three. 


POSS SSSeeeeoooe 


CRICKET PRIZES. 
The Proprietors of THe Lupcate will present a Leather Cricket Bag, a Bat, a Pair of Pads, 


and a Pair of Batting Gloves, all of best quality, and manufactured by 


F. H. Ayres, 111, Aldersgate 


Street, London, for the Three Highest Individual Batting Scores made each month of the present season 
in matches played between any of the recognised Public Schools. 

Applications are invited by post-card, giving the following details— Name anp Appkess oF Bats- 
MAN; NAME OF SCHOOL; NUMBER OF Runs MADE; NAME OF OpposING SCHOOL; WHERE PLAYED AND 


Date oF MATcH. 


The post-cards must be received on or before the 5th of month following that in which the match 
was played, and should be addressed “ Cricket,” THE LupGATE MoNTHLY, 53, Fleet Street, London. 


Entries for August will close 5th September. 


THE THREE WINNERS FOR JULY. 


I. 
2. 
3- 


E. Garnett, Charterhouse, on July 14th and 15th, scored go, not out, v. Wellington. 
‘B. W. V. Kina, Rossall, on July 12th and 13th, scored 88, v. Shrewsbury. 
C. L. ALEXANDER, Shrewsbury, on July 12th and 13th, scored 77, v. Rossall. 


——— —_——f-— — 


The three Winners for June were announced last month, and we have much pleasure in giving their 


Portraits, which will be found heading this Chat. 
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The River Thames. 


FROM OXFORD TO KINGSTON. 








BOULTER'’S LOCK, MAIDENHEAD. 


Part ITI.—MAIDENHEAD TO KINGSTON. 


Li EAVING Maidenhead on the fifth 
morning of our cruise, we pass 
under the fine bridge which here 

crosses the river, joining Taplow with 

Maidenhead, and then we obtain a full 

view of the magnificent bridge of the 

Great Western Railway, the spans of 

which are supposed to be the largest of 

their kind in this-country. Below 
this bridge, on the Berks side, we 
may see The Fisheries, a most charm- 
ing riverside residence, the grounds, 
sloping down to the water, being 
beautifully kept. A mile lower brings 
us to the little village of Bray, with 
its fine old church, the massive tower 
forming a noticeable landmark. One 
does not wonder that the * Vicar of 

Bray,” famous of song, should have 

so determinedly insisted to here live 

and die, for the quiet beauties of the 
country round have an attraction all 


their own. The George, prettily situated 
on the Berks bank, is a comfortable inn; 
and, if time permit, a visit should be 
made to the church, which dates from the 
thirteenth century, and contains many 
ancient brasses. Bray Lock (sixty-fou 
miles from Oxford) is less than half-a-mile 
farther on, passing through which, we 
find the stream flowing strongly from the 





MAIDENHEAD BRIDGE. 
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THE FISH&RIES, MAIDENHEAD. 


weir, and are 
soon carried 
down to Monkey 
Island, which 
owes its curious 
name to a whim 
of its one time 
owner, the third 
Duke of Marl- 
borough, who 
built a fishing- 
house on the 
island and had 
the ceiling of 
one of the rooms 
painted with 
pictures of mon- 


keys —some SURLY HALL HOTEL. 








into an hotel, and is a favourite resort 
for boating parties and anglers: the 
fishing round the various adjacent islets 
being very good. Pulling leisurely along, 
we pass in succession on the Berks 
shore Down Place, Oakley Court, and 
The Fishery, the residence of Lady 
Florence Dixie. This stretch of the 
river is nearly straight and above the 
average width, but during the summer 
months reeds and aquatic plants flourish 
on each side of the stream, consider- 
ably curtailing the waterway. The 
river then takes a sharp bend to the 
left, with Surly Hall Hotel, pictur- 
esquely embowered in trees, lying back 
on the Berks 
bank. This is 
one of the most 
charmingly 
placed inns on 
| the Thames, and 
during the sea- 
son is well pa- 
tronised by row- 
ing men; it is 
the rendezvous 
of the Eton bovs 
in the yearly 
procession of 
boats, every 4th 
of June, when a 
champagne feed 
is a part of the 
programme. Al- 


icine : eee, MOSt opposite Surly Hall is Boveney 





GEORGE INN, BRAY. 


simulated as engaged in various handi- 
crafts, while others are depicted as dancing 
and going through eccentric motions. The 
beauty of the colouring, however, is fast 
fading away, and in many places the plas- 
ter, through age, has had to be renewed. 
The lodge has long since been transformed 


VOL. V.~ SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


Church, standing close to the river on 
the Bucks bank and curiously surrounded 
by a ring of tall elms; solitary it stands 
in its circle of foliage with no other edifice 
in its vicinity. 

Boveney Lock (sixty-seven miles from 
Oxford) lies a few hundred yards farther 





BOVENEY CHURCH. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE, 


on; and from here we get our first view 
of Windsor Castle, which, for some dis- 
tance, now forms the most prominent 
feature in the landscape; the massive 





WINDSOR BRIDGE AND BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. 


battlements of the Castle, with the 
chapel of St. George, presenting them- 
selves in many and various positions 
as we wind with the river towards the 
ancient town of Windsor. The river 
itself, hereabout, is not particu- 
larly interesting ; but as we pull 
slowly along, we recognise many 
well-known spots. First in order 
comes Athens, the time-honoured 
bathing-place of Etonians; whilst 
a little lower, and beyond the 
railway bridge, are the meads 
known as the Brocas. From this 
spot we obtain the finest view of 
the Castle, its magnificent pro- 
portions contrasting forcibly with 
the various buildings of the town 
nestling around its base. It is 
unnecessary, or, at any rate, un- 


advisable to enter into anything approach. 
ing a description of Windsor Castle in 
this article. Many of our readers have, 
no doubt, visited the noblest royal resi- 
dence, perhaps, in the world; per- 
mission to view the state apart- 
| ments being obtainable any week- 
day during the absence of the Court. 
The view of the surrounding coun- 
try from the Round Tower ona fine 
day affords in itself a magnificent 
| panorama. 

A fine iron bridge connects 
Windsor with Eton, world-famous 
for its stately college, the playing 
fields of which extend to the river's 
bank for some distance below the 
bridge, on the backwater of the weir. 

Romney Lock (sixty-nine miles 
from Oxford) is approached on the Wind- 
sor side; and if we mount the bank just 
before entering the lock, we get a lovely 
glimpse of the Eton College chapel across 
the backwater. Just below the lock we 





ETON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
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Half-a-mile below the lock a 
large and very ornamental boat- 
house, belonging to F. Ricardo, 
Esq., stands in a small artificial 
bay of the river, opposite the tow- 
ing path; and, farther on, the Bells 
of Ouseley attracts our attention, 
lying a little back on the Berks 
side and sheltered by some fine 
elms. This inn is the only place 
of refreshment between Datchet 
and the next lock—Bell Weir— 
nearly five miles; so, bearing this 
ROMNEY LOCK. fact in mind, we adjourn to the 
cosy parlour to renew our vital 





pass under the South Western Rail- 
way Bridge; both this line and the : = 
Great Western run to Windsor, and 

provide capital services of trains, 
thus rendering the town a favourite 
boating resort. Windsor Home Park 
follows the Berks bank for nearly a 
mile and a half, affording beautiful 
peeps of sylvan beauty as our boat 
floats quietly by. About half way 
down the Home Park, on the oppo- 
site bank, we come to the pretty and 
fashionable village of Datchet ; the 
station, on the South Western line, 
is within five minutes’ walk of the 
river; a line of gaily-decorated house 








DATCHET. 


forces and sample the nut-brown ale 
ea] for which the house is celebrated. 
| ity | The lane up the side of the Bells 
‘ae : leads to Beaumont Lodge, the well- 
known Catholic college, a passing 
view of which is obtained from the 
river. Just below the Bells, Surrey 
takes the place of Berks as the 
southern boundary of the Thames; 
and beyond this bank, the land rises 
up into charming foliage-covered 
ALBERT BRIDGE. hills, with the chimneys and gables 





boats is moored just above the landing 

stage, giving a pleasing variety of colour 
to the scene. : 
Ditton Park, the seat of the Duke of ' 
Buccleuch, is close by. A mile lower, the | 
Albert Bridge crosses the river, forming the 
termination of the Home Park ; and then 3% 
We pass into the cutting to Old Windsor 
k (seventy-two miles from Oxford) ; j 
the weir and backwater forming a long 
curve of over a mile before rejoining the % 

rer below the lock. The fishing in | 
this backwater, especially for chub and J 
roach, is very good, and its many quiet © - 
nooks are undisturbed by passing boats. OLD WINDSOR LOCK. 
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BELLS OF OUSELEY. 


cf the Military College of Cooper’s Ifill, 
peeping through the trees. The flat 
meadow-land adjoining the river is Runny- 
mead, a spot famous in history. Here 
King John met his turbulent barons and 
signed the Magna Charta; and the stone 
which was on that memorable occasion 
used as a table is still preserved in the 





College, on Magna Charta Island, 
which lies off the opposite shore. 

Below this island, on the same 
side, is Ankerwycke House; it was 
formerly a convent of the Benedic- 
tines which bluff King Hal confis- 
cated; and tradition has it that the 
leafy glades surrounding the convent 
were the trysting-place of the amor- 
ous king and the unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn. 

Tame and uninteresting must be 
our brief summary of the scenery for 


the next mile; then the Bell Weir Loc, 
(seventy-five miles from Oxford) draws 
into view; on passing through which, the 
Angler’s Rest bids us welcome. Half-a. 
mile lower, the county of Bucks term. 
nates, giving place to Middlesex, the 
boundary between the two being marked 
by an ancient stone pedestal known as 





London Stone, and 
which formerly de- 
noted the termina- 
tion up river of the 
jurisdiction of the 
Lord Mayor of 
London. Staines 
bridge now comes 
into sight; and, 
as the shades of 
evening preclude 
further photogra- 
phic _ operations, 
we pull up at the 
Swan Hotel just 
below the bridge. 

Staines is a town 
of some preten- 
sions; there are 





BELL WEIR LOCK AND WEIR 


THE 


several good hotels 
besides the Swan, 
namely, the Pack 
Horse, on the river 
lower down, and the 
Angel, in the town. 
The well-known 
Staines Linoleum 
Factory employs a 
large number of 
hands. The station 
on the South-Wes- 
tern line is about 
fifteen minutes’ walk 
from the river land- 
ing-place below the 
railway bridge. 
There are several 


good fishing swims, 


both up and down stream, but from the 
Leaving 
our comfortable quarters early next morn- 


bank there is little to be done. 


ing, we drift leisurely past the 





STAINES BRIDGE. 


house-boats moored down the Surrey 
bank, and soon we are leaving the busy 
Nature is at 


haunts of men behind us. 
its freshest, and the rosy sun climb- 
ing up the eastern sky has not yet 
grown too powerful for perfect 
comfort, and the meadow-grass 
still twinkles with pearly drops of 
dew. On our right we pass a pretty 
little cottage, known as the Fisher- 
man’s Temple, a charming spot for 
a summer holiday, albeit perhaps 
somewhat lonely ; but, strange to 
Say, within the writer’s recollec- 
tion it has never appeared to be 
inhabited. 

About two miles from our start 
we come now to Penton Hook 
Lock (seventy-eight miles from 
Oxford). The river here forms a 
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perfect loop of al- 
most a mile in ex- 
tent, departing im- 
mediately above the 
lock, and coming 
round to immedi- 
ately below the lock, 
and without any 
weir crossing the 
current. Light-draft 
boats can make their 
way down this loop 
with moderate care, 
and the scenery will 
well repay the extra 
trouble. Anglers 
may note that fish 
here are plentiful, 
and during the sea- 
son many trout reward the patient disciple 
of old Izaak. 

A short distance below ‘* Penty Hook” 
we can just descry the little village of Lale- 
ham, lying back on the Middlesex 
shore. Near the ferry the river 
broadens out considerably, at the 
same time also shallowing so much 
that launches and barges frequently 
find themselves hard and fast, and 
even skiffs, if towing up, should 
keep well out, or they will meet a 
similar disaster. The stream con- 
tinues of more than average width 
until we reach Chertsey Lock 
(eighty miles from Oxford), in enter- 
ing which care should be exercised 
and the boat kept close to the 
towing-path, thus avoiding the 
suck of the stream over the weir, 
which is partly unprotected and very 
dangerous in flood time. The view from 
the lock, looking towards the bridge, is 


THE ANGLER S REST, 


many 





BICYCLE BOAT 
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rather pretty, but altogether the landscape 
is flat and tame. 

A curiosity in river craft attracted our 
attention just here, of which our illustra- 
tion gives a very good idea. This new 
bicycle-boat—built for three, be it noted 
—seemed to travel very smoothly and with 
good pace, but somehow its occupants did 
not appear too happy. 

Nothing of note meets the oarsman’s eye 
until Shepperton Lock (eighty-two miles 
from Oxford) is reached. The weir and 
backwater form a considerable curvature, 


a he oe eee 
— a 





WALTON BRIDGE. 


into the lower part of which the 
littlke River Wey empties itself; 
and on the backwater stands a very 
comfortable inn, the Lincoln Arms. 
There are several good camping 
grounds adjacent, which are well 
patronised. Below the lock is a 
good-sized island, on which stands 
the riverside residence of Mr, 
D’Oyley Carte; whilst several 
charming villas, with their culti- 
vated pleasure-grounds, adorn the 
Middlesex bank. 

The river twists and turns greatly 
for the next two miles, as it flows 


er eer ee” 





SUNBURY BACKWATER 
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HALLIFORD. 


past Shepperton and Halliford. 
Shepperton is a quiet little place, 
much frequented by anglers, and 
celebrated for its deep pools, where- 
in lurk finny monsters of fabulous 
weights. Shepperton station is 
twenty minutes’ walk from the river 
at Shepperton, and perhaps five 
minutes’ nearer to Halliford, which 
lies half a mile lower. The scenery 
from here to below Walton is ex- 
ceedingly charming, the river cury- 








ing now to the 
right, now to the 
left, revealing new 
beauties at every 
turn. Walton 
Bridge crosses the 
river about a mile 
below Halliford, 
and then we see the 
landing stage o 
Walton village,with 
the Swan and 
Angler’s Inns under 
the trees on the 
Surrey bank, The 
reach frem here to 


THE RIVER 
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SUNBURY LOCK, FROM ABOVE. 


Sunbury is the Walton regatta course, 
and we notice just opposite Walton the 
overflow into the Sunbury backwater, 
which runs for over a mile before 
reaching the lock water. The fishing, 
both in the main stream and the back- 
water, is really good, there being several 
fine bream swims, and chub and barbel 
abound. The view of Sunbury, from 
the island above the lock, makes a | 
charming picture, with the old church He 
peeping over the trees. There is capital 
camping ground on this island, and the 
Thames Camping Club have their head- 




























THE CEDARS, HAMPTON. 


quarters here, their little town of can- 
vas forming quite a picturesque feature 
with the gaily-decorated tents and 
flower gardens. Leaving the weir well 
on our left, we pull down the cutting 
to Sunbury Lock (eighty-five and a 
half miles from Oxford). Care must 
© exercised on leaving the lock, as 
the stream runs very strongly and is 
known as Sunbury race. Fora couple 
of miles there is not much to note ; the 
Middlesex bank, for some little dis- 


tance, is pretty, but the opposite shore 
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| shows flat and uninteresting, until 
/ we approach Hampton, with its 
islets and houseboats moored along 
their shady banks. Hampton sta- 
tion, on the South-Western line, is 
about ten minutes’ walk from the 
river, and is a most convenient 
centre for visiting this part of the 
Thames. On the island nearest the 
lock is Tagg’s Island Hotel, a very 
favourite resort for boating and pic- 
nic parties, and then we come to 
Molesey Lock (eighty-eight and a 
half miles from Oxford). The near- 


— — —— oa 


HAMPTON CHURCH, 


est station is Hampton Court, which 
is right on the river, close to the 
bridge. Hampton Court Palace is 
across the bridge, which spans the 
river just below the lock, and we 
need hardly say should, if possible, 
be visited. The river Mole joins the 
Thames just below the bridge. The 


. Thames skirts the Palace grounds for 


almost three miles; in fact, they ex- 

tend right up to Kingston Bridge. 
Half a mile below Hampton Court 

Bridge, behind a large island, lies 


HAMPTON COURT BRIDGE AND MITRE HOTEL. 
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THAMES DITION. 


Thames Ditton, with the Swan Hotel 
on the river's bank. We are now 
nearing the end of our pleasant trip, 
for a mile below Ditton we scull by 
the long line of waterworks, and 
Surbiton Parade comes into view, 
and, as we pass the island, Kingston 
Bridge is visible in the distance. In 
summer the parade, running from 
Surbiton to Kingston on the Surrey 
bank, is exceedingly pretty, the 
grounds being beautifully kept, with 
flowers and shrubs; and the massive 


trees backing the view complete a charm. 
ing picture. Surbiton is a most convenient 
station, being only ten minutes’ walk from 
Parker's boat-yard, the courteous proprie- 
tor of which has an excellent supply of 
boats, which are obtainable on very 
reasonable terms. 

Here we must take leave of Father 
Thames for the present, with the full hope 
and intention of ere long renewing our 
pleasant meanderings on his placid 
bosom. 





KINGSTON BRIDGE. 


Won 


at Last. 


> 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 


—— 


«“ ORD BARNSTAPLE presents 
I his compliments to the Reverend 
James Mordaunt, and will do 

himself the honour to wait on him at one 
pa.,on Thursday next, the 27th of July, 
to discuss parochial matters. An answer 


would oblige. 
« Crowshoe Castle, 25/7/73." 


This document looks innocent and 
harmless at first, but it fell like a thunder- 
bolt in the quiet household of the Reverend 
James Mordaunt. No one was with him 
when he received it but his daughter, 
Alice; he at once handed it to her, and 
announced his intention of selling out the 
only property he had in the world. £1,200, 
3 per Cents, and emigrating to Western 
Canada. 

“] don't think I would do that, pa,” 
said Alice, “ you are too old, my dear. 
Stay. here and s 
fight it out.” 

“IT am only 
forty-five,” re- 
turned the Rev- 
erend James 
“and I am as 
strong as a horse 
but now that this 
young prig of a 
uobleman has 
come to back up 
the Rector and . 
the Archdeacon, —. . 
I had better go ~ 
at once than stay 
too long.” 

“We don't 
know that he is 
a prig, > said 
y gg 









“He took a first,” said the Rev- 
erend James, “and I know what that 
means with a nobleman.” 


“ Well, my dear,” said Alice, “* you 


would have taken One if you could have 
afforded the coaching.” 

“It don’t matter,” said the Reverend 
James. ‘His mind is poisoned against 
me, and I will not stand it any longer.” 

“You don’t fnow that his mind is 
poisoned against you,” urged Alice. 
‘* Hear the man.” 

‘‘ I suppose I must,” said the Reverend 
James, with a vexed air. “ But I'll tell 
you what I will do. I will walk over to the 
Bishop this afternoon, get a bed there, and 
come back to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘ Could not you borrow farmer Willes- 
den’s horse?” asked Alice; “ fourteen 
miles is a long walk.” 

‘IT can’t borrow his horse, for to- 
morrow is market day, and he will want 
it. He would lend it to me and say he 
did not want it; but I am obliged to him 
too much already, God bless him! How 
much money have we ?” 

‘‘ Thirteen and sixpence.” 

‘““Give me five, my dear.” said the 
Reverend James, * because, if the palace 
is full, I must sleep at the inn. Where is 
Charles ?” 

“Oh! I for- 
got to tell you. 
Charles has got 
three days’ work 
with the railway 
surveyors, at 
séven-and-six- 
pence a day. 
His mathematics 
come in very 
well there: I wish 
it would lead to 
something _per- 
manent.” 

“Is there any- 
thing owing 1a 
the village?” ask- 
ed the Reverend 
James. 


HE HANDED IT TO HER. 
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AT THE MARKET ORDINARY. 


‘One-and-sixpence to the _ butcher,” 
said Alice; ‘but I will slip round and pay 
that.” 

‘‘Do so, and if Charles comes home be- 
fore I am back, give him my love, and tell 
him where I am gone;” and so the reverend 
gentleman put two half-crowns in his 
pocket, took his stick, and walked stoutly 
away to the Bishop. 

The Rev. James Mordaunt was a 
curate of Sprowston, with a salary of 
£120 a-year, and a private income of £35 
arising from the £1,200 before spoken of. 
On this income he had married, and his 
wife had died three years afterwards, 
leaving him to bring up a boy and a girl, 
Charles and Alice, in the most grinding 
poverty. Charles was now twenty-one, 
and his sister nineteen, both of them 
marvels of beauty and intelligence. Mr. 
Mordaunt had nothing to give them but 
learning, example and love, and he gave 
them all these three things without stint. 
Too hopelessly poor to give much in 
charity, he was more deeply loved by the 
poor than any man for miles round; and 
his son and daughter shared the love 
which was their father’s due, and they 
deserved it. Knowing absolutely nothing 
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of the outside world, ex- 
cept what their father had 
told them from old recol- 
lections, they grew up per- 
fectly innocent and con- 
tented, supposing that 
other poor people's lives 
were much like their own. 
Their father was a tremendous power 
in their little world—there was no appeal 
from him. The magistrates made room 
for his shabby coat on the bench, and 
were relieved when he was gone, taking 
his handsome, inexorabie face and his 
withering oratory with him. The boldest 
farmer grew pale if he appeared to eat his 
eighteenpenny - worth at the market 
ordinary; they wondered among one 
another whose turn it was for a few sting: 
ing and never-to-be-forgotten words 
The lash of the man’s satire brought 
blood, and blood which took a long time 
in healing; but the man’s life was 9 
blameless, so noble, and so pure, that, as 
years went on, the very stupidest farmers 
began to see that he was living cor 
sistently that life which he discoursed o 
every Sunday from the pulpit—the life of 
Christ. He made them fear him fist 
they got to love him afterwards. 
He came suddenly from Oxford witha 
young wife, and he at once began fighting 
everybody ; he took up the case of the 
agricultural poor, and fought the farmets 
more like a fiend than a decent English 
clergyman. He had no money, which 
was a disadvantage; and he had less 
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than no influence, which was possibly 
worse. But he fought on for all that, 
through thick and thin. It was a long 
and dark night for him after his wife died, 
and when he had to wake up in the 
morning and find she was not by his side, 
but in the cold churchyard outside the 
window. It was a long and _ bitter 
struggle to rear those two poor children 
without any money at all: but the man 
won. People generally—lords, squires, 

istrates, farmers—began to be aware 
of a pale, handsome, and very poor man, 
with twice the brains and three times the 
debating power of any of them, who went 
upand down their little world, not fleading 
for the poor, but ordering that the law of 
the land should be put in force in their 
favour. 

The poor, as a matter of course, took to 
him at once; the farmers he was longer in 
winning, for they said that he made mis- 
chief, as he certainly did. But one day at 
the market dinner, Farmer Willesden, his 
chief opponent at first, saw that although 
he had often “caught it” from Mr. Mor- 
daunt, yet he always. somehow, found Mr. 
Mordaunt in the right; and that Mr. 
Mordaunt was as game to stand between 
landlord and tenant as he was to stand 
between farmer and labourer. In short, 
Mr. Mordaunt had won the respect of the 
farmers, and such is the bull-headed per- 
sistency of those gentlemen that, if you 
once gain their confidence, you must be an 
utter fool to Jose it again. 

When he first came into the parish the 
lord of the manor, Lord Barnstable, was 
very old, and was devoting the remainder 
of a very busy and well-spent life to 
politics; when he was not in his place in 
the House of Lords he was at Cannes. 
The Bishop was also very old and very 
cynical, having been throughout all his life 
a politician far more than an ecclesiastic ; 
a wnter of pamphlets more than a 
preacher. .The Rector of Sprowston was 

infirm, ana quite unfit for his duties. 
Lord Barnstaple was a very strong 
Liberal, and it was to his influence that 
the Bishop owed his position, while the in- 
Rector was also a Liberal, and an old 
college friend of Lord Barnstaple’s. What 
between Liberalism and old age, not one of 
the three interfered in any way with Mr. 
Mordaunt ; but time brought changes, and 
at the time when Mr. Mordaunt had got 
everybody with him the old Rector died. 
€ sent for Mr. Mordaunt on his death- 
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bed, and urged him to persevere in his 
present course as long as he lived. 

‘** | have wasted my life in politics, Mor- 
daunt,” he said, “‘or I would have done 
what you are doing. I earnestly beg of 
you to persevere. Remember my words 
and don’t give up. One of the reasons 
why I am loth to die even now is that 
you have got a worthless man and tyrant 
coming. I could not stop it; Lord Barn- 
staple wishes to be rid of the man and 
make him hold his tongue, so he has 
shelved him here. I have extorted a 
promise from Lord Barnstaple that you 
are not to be removed, save at your own 
wish—that is all I could do. Be as 
wise as a serpent and as harmless as a 
dove. Good-bye, my dear Mordaunt: I 
wish I was young again, and able to stand 
beside you. You will find that | have left 
you my private sacramental plate ; take it 
as an earnest of what might have been if I 
had been younger. Good-bye.” 

So the good old fellow died, and the Rev. 
L. Easy reigned in his stead. Mr. Easy 
was the greatest of all bear leaders of 
ancient or modern times: for winking at 
or ignoring vice among rich young men he 
was a Petronius Arbiter; in expanding on 
the virtues of a protecting family he was a 
Horace. The worst of it was that he was 
a dunce, and when the pestilent system of 
competitive examination came in, it was 
discovered that, although the famous Let- 
medown Easy could still conceal or palliate 
the vices of his pupils, he was utterly un- 
able to get them through their examin- 
ations. He found his old trade going 
from under his feet and into the hands of 
honest men; he had saved money, but it 
would never pay him to invest in the em- 
ployment of coaches; he was as nearly as 
possible retiring from the trade when a job 
fell into his hands which enabled him to 
retire with honour. The second son of 
Lord Barnstaple was requested to retire 
from Eton without further delay, and did 
so retire. 

Lord Barnstaple was at Cannes when 
he heard of this terrible blow; but he 
wrote to the bishop, and the bishop, then 
very infirm, wrote that Easy was always 
the man in these cases. Lord Barnstaple 
sent Lord Edward Hemling to Mr. Easy 
with a letter in which certain contin- 
gencies were mentioned if the lad could be 
got through his examination for the army. 
It has been said that the old nobleman 
promised him a thousand pounds and his 
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next living ; and it has also been said that 
when Lord Edward Hemling arrived, and 
was examined by the Rev. Mr. Easy, that 
the rev. gentleman scratched his head and 
told his wife that he did not half like the 
job. Encouraged by her, however, she 
being ten times more unscrupulous than 
himself, he undertook the matter. Then 
follows a very odd and dark story. A 
young man, a printer, was sentenced to 
six monthis’ hard labour for stealing some 
papers two days before the examination. 
Duplicate proofs were taken, and only one 
set were found on the young man (now 
married and conducting a flourishing print- 
ing business in Ontario); as to what had 
become of the other set the young man 
was most discreetly silent, and he did his 
six months with a joyous alacrity which 
won him the good opinion of every official 
in Holloway 
Gaol. In the 
meantime Lord 
Edward had 
passed his ex: 
amination, and 
had joined a re- 
giment of the 
Foot Guards, 
and after three 
months was re. 
quested to ex- 
change for being 
drunk at mess. 
A meeting of the 
Guards’ Club 
unanimously ex- 
pelled him, and 
he shortly afterwards joined a West India 
Regiment on the West Coast of Africa ; 
and in spite of all that his hard-worked 
brother officers could do for him by advice 
and assistance, he died of drink and 
fever. 

Still Mr. Easy had fulfilled his bargain 
with Lord Barnstaple, and Lord Barn- 
staple was not a man who forgot. On the 
rector’s death Mr. Easy came into the liv- 
ing of Sprowston, and all the Lord Barn- 
staples in the world could not put him out 
of it. Besides, he knew things about Lord 
Fdward which it was impossible to talk 
about in society, but about which there 
was nothing to prevent his talking, now 
that he had got everything he could 
possibly get; he had, therefore, the whip 
hand of Lord Barnstaple, and, having been 
a rogue all his life, he would not scruple 
to use it if it suited his purpose. The only 
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thing which kept Mr. Mordaunt’ 
over his head a this. =P Soe 
Lord Bideford, the eldest son of Lord 
Barnstaple, was a very different may 
to his brother, Lord Edward. He Was 
by another mother. Lord Barnstaple had 
married, first, Lady Alice Barty, the beauty 
of a family which has given us some of oy 
best statesmen, and by her he had Lori 
Bideford. A long time after her death his 
lordship made a most imprudent marriage 
and the less which is said about that th. 
better; the offspring of this marriage was 
Lord Edward. Lord Bideford was a very 
silent young man, and no one seemed ty 
know anything about him, save that he 
had taken a “first” at Oxford, and was 
very silent in Parliament. Now, in the 
course of nature, Lord Bideford would 
soon be Lord Barnstaple and master of 


Crowshoe. Mrs. Easy, who 
was fond of dress and show, 
was®very anxious to have 
the entrée of that castle; 
and, as some rumours had 
reached her as to the fact 
that the young lord was not only very 
silent but very obstinate, she urged on her 
husband that it would be very impolitic ‘o 
take ultimate measures with regard to Mr. 
Mordaunt until they had gathered the 
opinions of Lord Bideford. Meanwhile 
she quite agreed to the plan of leading 
him the life of a dog, and making hisre 
signation his own act; they could get a 
young man cheaper by sixty 
that would enable her to go to 
every year. 
Mr. Mordaunt was a very mild High 
Churchman, and had introduced some ex- 
tremely mild alterations in the Churcd 
service, after a long consultation with the 
farmers; who, being every one ¢ 
Conservatives, gladly acquiesced in 
he did when he pointed out to them that 
he was simply carrying out the directions 
of the Prayer-book, on which they pinned 
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their faith. He shortened the services in- 
dividually, although the actual length of 
them was greater thanever. He hada 
communion at eight o’clock every Sunday 
morning, which was well attended; and, 
in fact, did quietly and exactly what the 
Prayer-book told him todo. He made 
also, on the other hand, great friends with 
the dissenting minister (Wesleyan), and 
they had hot arguments in their walks as 
to what John Wesley would say if he knew 
that his followers had seceded from the 
establishment after his death. Then an 
Irish harvestman fell ill in his parish: and 
when Mr. Mordaunt found that he was a 
Roman Catholic, he borrowed farmer Wil- 
lesden’s horse and gig, drove to the nearest 
town where there was a Roman Catholic 
priest, and fetched him over in triumph in 
broad daylight, and insisted on his staying 
all night, asking one or two of the farmers, 
and his friend the dissenting minister, to 
meet him in the evening. The evening 
passed off in the most charming manner ; 
though the Wesleyan minister afterwards 
told Mr. Mordaunt that he was vexed at 
not being able to hold his own in learning 
with the man of the Establishment, or the 
Romanist. Farmer Willesden was so 
taken with the Romanist that he sent 
him a pair of spring chickens on Good 
Friday, in all innocence, thinking that it 
would be a delicate attention, under the 
impression that Good Friday was the great 
holiday of the 
Romish church. 

Now, all these 
lapsarian back- 
slidings from 
grace were very 
soon told to the 
Rev. Letmedown 
Easy, by the ad- 
miring farmers. 
That they were 
abominable and 
audacious no one 
could deny; the 
question was, 
how to - utilise 
them with Lord 
Bideford, and 
procure the re- 
moval of Mr. 
Mordaunt with- 
out shuttin g 
up Crowshoe 
Castle ? They 
could save sixty 
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pounds a year by getting rid of Mr. Mor- 
daunt. 

The first question with this worthy pair 
was this: what was Lord Bideford ? Lord 
Barnstaple was a shining light among the 
evangelicals, and it was notorious that his 
brother-in-law had practically appointed 
the last five bishops. He was too old to 
be taken into the calculations, however ; 
and the question was, what were Lord 
Bideford’s religious opinions? It was a 
very difficult question to answer. Lord 
Bideford certainly attended, with great 
diligence and regularity, the afternoon 
service at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
but he frequently preached at a mission : 
a most tiresome and puzzling young man! 
He might listen to Stopford Brooke—to 
any one, in short; but the fact of his 
preaching settled the question; the man 
was an evangelical, like his father. 

Consequently the Rev. Letmedown 
Easy became violently evangelical, ac- 
cording to his view of evangelicalism. 
The leader of fhat party in the Church 
remonstrated with him in an angry man- 
ner about what he did, and went so far as 
to tell him that he was persecuting a better 
man than himself. But Lord Bideford 
was silent; and so Mr. Easy saw Crowshoe 
Castle open to him. 

However, the principal thing in hand 
was to force Mr. Mordaunt to resign. He 
began with the farmers, trying to under- 
mine his influ- 
ence with them. 
They at once 
burnt him in 
effigy on the vil- 
lage green, and, 
assisted by their 
hinds, howled 
outside his house 
so long that Mr. 
Easy fled to the 
cellar for refuge. 
He failed with 
the farmers; but 
he had farmer 
Willesden up at 
petty sessions for 
language likely 
to provoke a 
breach of the 
peace. The chair- 
man fined Willes- 
den five shillings, 
and he put two 
pounds in the 
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poor-box. Willesden, meeting Mr. Easy 
outside the court, repeated the language, | 
regret to say, with adjectives. The chair- 
man, Sir Pitchcroft Cockpole, said to Mr. 
Easy, afterwards: ‘ You had better leave 
that man Mordaunt alone. He has been 
master here for a few years, and he is 
likely to remain master.” 

Mr. Easy’s hands were, however, con- 
siderably strengthened by a new archdea- 
con, a man by no means of the “ Grantly”’ 
type of archdeacon. He and Easy had 
more than once played into one another's 
hands, it was said, though that was ex- 
tremely improbable, for the archdeacon 
was one of the most cautious men in 
creation, and had only lost a_ bishopric 
by slightly ratting at the wrong time. He 





“HIS SON TAKES WORK IN THE FIELDS.” 


was a kinsman of Easy’s, and was not 
best pleased at finding his kinsman there, 
for the ugly old story about Lord Edward's 
examination papers was still spoken of, 
and, like all untruths, was believed in. 
Two courses only were open to the arch- 
deacon, either to throw his kinsman 
overboard, or to back him up through 
thick and thin. After due thought, he 
chose the latter. 

What induced Mr. Mordaunt just at 
this time to preach a sermon before his 
new rector, airing his views as regarded 
the spiritual sovereignty of the Queen, no 
man can tell. It is enough that he did it, 
and that Mr. Easy requested him to hand 
over the original MS. in the vestry for 
immediate conveyance to the old Bishop. 
The old man read it in bed while Mr. 
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Easy was taking lunch, and then calle 
Mr. Easy to his bedside. 

‘‘ This is a curious sermon, Mr. Easy,” 
said the Bishop; ‘and Mr. Mordaunt is 
a very curious man; but you had much 
better make friends with him than quarrel 
with him. You will never get on in tha 
parish if you do.” 

Mr. Easy thought differently, and py 
every possible annoyance he could in Mr. 
Mordaunt’s way, until that gentlemap 
began to think of giving up the whok 
thing and emigrating. Two changes hap. 
pened, however, which made him on 
—Lord Barnstable and the old bishop 
died within one week. 

The new bishop was an old friend of 
Mr. Mordaunt, and when he went to the 
palace received him with open arms. On 
the occasion of his first visit he said no. 
thing at all about his troubles. Mr. Easy, 
however, saved him that trouble by stat. 
ing his case to the new young and vigor. 
ous bishop without delay. The new 
bishop heard them with the greatest 
patience and attention, and afterwards 
said, ‘I cannot see myself that there is 
any case against him. You say that his 
continuation there is scandalous. As the 
French say, ‘ Voulez vous préciser votre 
accusation.’ ” 

That was very difficult. Mr. Easy said, 
after a few moments, “‘ He associates with 
the farmers.” 

“That is very good,” said the Bishop. 
‘** That is an old habit of my own.” 

‘‘ His son takes work in the fields, and 
takes money for it.” 

«Sooner than loaf, cheat or beg,” said 
the Bishop. ‘I am sorry that the sono 
an educated gentleman like Mordaunt 
should be brought so low; but the early 
Christians did that same thing. St. Paul 
was only a tent-maker, you know, Mr. 
Easy. Is there anything against the 
young man’s character? Is he the sort o 
young man who would have come in your 
way in your former line of business, Mr. 
Easy ?” 

Mr. Easy, devoutly wishing the Bishop 
somewhere, replied that there was not 
against the young man in a moral point of 
view. 

“‘ Well,” said the Bishop ; “ it is a most 
disgraceful scandal. Here is a man 
Mordaunt, a man worth twenty such men 
as you or I, Mr. Easy, obliged to send his 
son into the harvest-field for a living. It 
is the most shameful thing I ever heard 
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So the Archdeacon and Mr. Easy took 
very little by their motion. Mr. Mordaunt 
came over to the Bishop by summons, and 
spent the day with him. They talked 
over many old matters, and at the end 
Mr. Mordaunt asked the Bishop what he 
knew about the new Lord Barnstaple. 

« Exactly nothing,” said the Bishop. 
«] think that he is a terrible prig, and 
will bly assist Easy, who saved his 
half-brother from disgrace, and who was 
a nominee of Barnstaple’s father. Mean- 
while, go home, old friend, commit no 
indiscretion, and hold your own.” 

Things were exactly in this state when 
Mr. Mordaunt received the intimation of 
Lord Barnstaple’s visit. He was very 
anxious about that visit, and, as we have 
seen before, walked away to his old friend, 
the Bishop, to consult him. The Bishop 
made him stay all night, and all the next 
day and the next night. The Dean and 
the Precentor, cunning men when there 
was a kindly, Christian act to be done, 
begged of him, as a personal favour, to 
stay over the day and intone for the Pre- 
centor, who had a convenient cough. Mr. 
Mordaunt could intone with the best of 
them, and so he spent a whole happy day 
under the glorious old arches, doing ser- 
vice after service. 

“TI feel young again, Bishop,” he said 
at night, when they were going to bed; 
“I will sing matins and go home.” 

And after matins, away he went, walking 
and thinking what preparations Alice had 
been making for Lord Barnstable, but 
not much caring, for the cathedral music 
was in his ears, and so he sang all the 
way. 
_ He arrived in the afternoon, and, open- 
ing his own door, passed into the parlour. 
His daughter Alice was standing beside 
the chimneypiece, and with her was a 
tall and strong man, whom he knew well, 
the inspector of police. 

Alice was ghastly pale, and was moist- 
ening her dry lips with her tongue. 

“Papa,” she said, “here is Inspector 
Morton, who has been waiting for you.” 

Mr. Mordaunt saw that something was 
‘ery wrong, and he left off humming a 
Gregorian chant to say, “ How do, Mor- 
ton? Come after me? I don’t think you 
gentlemen practise in the ecclesiastical 
courts. You will have to take me in exe- 
cution for unpaid costs in the ecclesiastical 
ee” some day, but my time is not come 
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** Papa,” said Alice, “don’t joke; it is 
Charles.” 

** What has he been doing ?” said Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

“Qh, father, don’t break down; he is 
arrested for burglary.” 

“‘Charles arrested for burglary!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Mordaunt, laughing. ‘ No: 
this is very good—this is as good as a 
play. Easy will make something of this. 
Leave the room, and let me talk to the in- 
spector. What is this story, inspector ?”’ 
said Mr. Mordaunt, when his daughter 
was gone. 

“Well, sir, I am sorry to tell you that 
Mr. Charles is in custody for attempted 
burglary at Barnstaple.” 

“But that is forty miles away,” said 
Mr. Mordaunt, ‘and the whole thing is 
ridiculous.” 

‘It looks so, sir; but he was watched 
into a door, and then out of the same door 
two hours after, and was captured.” 

** But, my good inspector, this is perfect 
midsummer madness. My son is incap- 
able of such an act.” 

The inspector came close to Mr. Mor- 
daunt and whispered in his ear. As he 
whispered to him Mr. Mordaunt’s face 
grew more and more ashy pale, and at 
last he begged him to desist, and stag- 
gered to a chair. 

After a few minutes, he raised his ghastly 
face to the inspector’s, and said, “* I would 
sooner that it had been burglary than 
that.” 

‘*No doubt, sir,” said the inspector ; 
**we know your principles about here, and 
we know Mr. Charles's principles also. 
There ain’t two men more loved in these 
parts than you two. But you have not 
heard me out, sir. That Inspector Bryan 
is a fool, sir. I was over to Barum yester- 
day, and I went and see Master Charles, 
and he give me the office, and I went and 
got this.” 

There came a flush into Mr. Mordaunt’s 
pale face as he looked at the little paper 
which I have noticed in the face of more 
than one middle-aged man. The lordly 
and imperial look of the young bridegrcom 
is not more lordly than the look of ‘the 
young grandfather. Mordaunt held his 
head higher than he had ever done since 
he led his bride out of church three-and- 
twenty yearsago. What was Easy to him 
now ? what was the Archdeacon? In his 
new pride they might go hang them- 
selves. 
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“Now, how did all this come out, 
inspector ?”’ said he. 

*‘ That is as you think, sir,” said the 
inspector. 

‘We must not leave her in a false 
position,”’ said Mr. Mordaunt. 

‘“‘ Certainly not,” said the inspector. 

‘** 1 will step round to the old man first, 
and tell him the truth,” said Mr. 
Mordaunt. And the inspector departed. 
Mr. Mordaunt went up to his daughter’s 
room, and found her crying in bed. 
*“« Alice,” he said, ‘“‘ you must listen to me.” 

** About Charles ? ” 

“Yes, about Charles. Charles has 
been married for two months, without my 
knowledge.” 

“To Mary Willesden ?” 

“To the same young lady. I suppose 
he has done very wrong, but that is a 
matter of detail. He was caught trying 
to see her, but I will go over and make it 
all right for him to-morrow.” 

‘‘T knew he loved her, father; but I 
did not think of this. Our Charles is an 
honest man, and we can hold up our 
heads before fifty Lord Barnstaples when 
they come.” 

Mr. Mordaunt went round to farmer 
Willesden’s at once; and after a some- 
what difficult interview, the farmer agreed 
to go to Barum the next morning, to scold 
Charles and to bail him out. They went, 
but Charles had been discharged five 
hours previously, and was gone no one 
knew whither. 

The next day came the following letter 
from Charles :— 


“My Dear Fatuer, I greatly regret 
that I have deceived you for the first time 
in my life; and I ought, I sup- 
pose, to regret that I cannot re- 
gret it. 

** My life was utterly unendur- 
able. I had no opening, and no 
chance of any opening: in the 
world. With the education of a 
gentleman, I was leading the life 
of a clodhopper. Only one thing 
prevented me from enlisting in a 
dragoon regiment, and that was 
my love for Mary Willesden. She 
urged on me that I could rever 
marry her if I turned soldier. I 
was at one time actually despe- 
rate; I am so no longer, thanks 
to Tom Harvey.” 


Mr. Mordaunt paused. ‘Tom 
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Harvey,” he thought, “the miller’s Son’ 
Why, Tom Harvey has got a mill 
Canada ” 


‘“‘ He is,” the letter went on, «y 
Willesden’s cousin, as you know, He 
was a great friend of mine when we wer 
boys together. He has done very well 
Ontario, and is making his fortune. H; 
came over here four months ago on 
commercial business, and I met him 
Barnstaple. 

‘* He asked me to go back with’ hip 
to Canada; but I demurred about leaving 
Mary. He then began to urge on me th: 
plan of marrying her secretly and telling 
of it afterwards. He said that it ote 
occurred in Canada and the Unite 
States, that a young man would a 
young woman, and leave her with he 
mother until he had got a home for her, 
At last I determined to do so; and oe 
reason of my secrecy was, that | knew 
that you were in trouble with the Rector 
and the Archdeacon. We were married 
two months ago. Tom Harvey, whoe 
time was out in England, returned from 
London to Barnstaple, and urged m 
more strongly than ever to come to 
Canada with him in a_ brig which i 
taking slates to Quebec. I consented; 
but of course I had to tell Mary. She 
arranged to let me in quietly, and I wert 
in and stayed for two hours. As I cam 
out, the police got hold of me, and! 
should have been tried for burglary i 
Tom Harvey and his aunt had not mate 
it all right. Tom has paid my passage, 
and has lent me money. As for my 
darling wife, father, you and Alice mus 
take care of her until I claim her. | 
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to say that, if all goes well, you will 
find yourself a grandfather before I 
return. Now I must have your forgive- 
ness; and, with love to Alice, I say good- 
bye, and God bless you! 
‘CHARLES MORDAUNT.” 


Mr. Mordaunt and farmer Willesden 
had a long confabulation over this letter ; 
and old Lady Ascot says that they had 
three pints of small ale and a_ vast 
number of pipes over it. If there is one 
quality more than another which adorns 
her ladyship, it is that of inexorable truth. 
I had the honour of asking her, at a grand 

y one night, whether she was quite sure 
that they only had three pints and not four. 
She replied that it was only three, and, as 
she drew the beer herself, she ought to 
know, and so I disputed the fact no longer. 

“Well, parson,” said Farmer Willes- 
den, “so my daughter is married to a 
gentleman! Who'd have thought it ?” 

“To a beggar, you mean, I think,” said 
Mr. Mordaunt. 

« There ain't nought of a beggar about 
he,” said farmer Willesden, laughing. 
How sly they was about it, pretty dears! 
Don't you love em, parson ? ”’ 

“] don't quite understand about it, 
farmer,” said Mr. Mordaunt. “I did not 
miss Mary, at all. Why was she at 
Barnstaple ? ” 

“Oh! why she wanted to go there to 
be finished ; and so I sent her.” 

“To be finished ! ” 

“ Ah, at the boarding-school. And she 
stayed there long enough to make her 
marriage in Barum legal; and so they 
was asked there, and so they was married 
there. Don’t e’e see?” 

“They have both deceived us sadly, 
farmer.” 

“What would you have ‘em do? ” cried 
the farmer. ‘When you made love to 
your poor lady that’s gone, did you go and 
tell your mother ? ” 

“I certainly did not,” said Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

“Then you deceived her sadly,” said 
the farmer. “They all do it. If young 
folks mean to come together they'll do it, 
and small blame to them. However, 
your son has behaved like an honourable 
and good young man to my daughter, 
which is more to the purpose.” 

“In marrying her, leaving her on our 

nds, and running away to Canada!” 
said Mr. Mordaunt, aghast. 
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** Be sure,” said the farmer. ‘* He had 
not got money enough to keep her, and so 
he cut away to Canada to get some. 
Lord bless you! if ever fortune was writ 
in a man’s face it is writ in Charles's!” 

*Do you know, Willesden,” said Mr. 
Mordaunt, “that I think you are as great 
a fool as I am.” 

Willesden grinned, but added, more 
seriously: “My girl must come away 
from that school. She had better come 
to her mother.” 

“No,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “ she must 
come tome. My boy has made, I think, 
a fool of himself; and her coming here, 
and our making all things public, will 
stop everyone’s mouth. Don't you see?” 

*‘It won't do you any good with the 
Rector and the Archdeacon,” said the 
farmer, rather ruefully. 

** Never mind me. I am in trouble so 
hard with them that nothing can make it 
worse. Send her here to-morrow night.” 
And so the farmer departed. 

Mr. Mordaunt then wrote to his friend 
the Bishop as follows :— 


‘Dear BisHop,—My son has married 
the daughter of one of my farmers, and has 
gone to Canada to make a home for her. 
The boy is as innocent and as pure as you 
are. Please give everyone the rights of 
the story. 

‘¢ James MorpDAunrtT.” 


‘Dear Morpaunt,—I will do as you 
desire, but take the young lady into your 
own house at once; that act will do more 
than all my words. Barnstaple is to be 
with you to-morrow. I cannot inany way 
make him out. What it is, I cannot con- 
ceive. He is an awful prig, and silently 
dangerous. You must think of this: he 
may mean you well or ill; if he means 
you well, he can do absolutely nothing for 
you, beyond bringing his influence to bear 
on that (here came an erasure) Easy to 
keep you in your place: if he means you 
ill he can still do nothing; he will not 
have a living dropping in these ten years, 
and he is in opposition, and so he cannot 
get you a Chancellor's living. The worst 
men I ever have to deal with are Cam- 
bridge Conservatives and Oxford Radicals. 
As a Cambridge man myself, I naturally 
think an Oxford Radical the worst : he is 
one—mind him. 

“* GEORGE CREDITON.” 


Poor frightened Mary Mordaunt, née 
Willesden, arrived at the home of her hus- 
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band’s father in a great state of trepida- 
tion and terror. But in a quarter of an 
hour she found that she was the most 
precious thing there. parr 
Poverty may be bru- 
talising to the ex- 
tremely poor and un- 
refined; but one of 
the lessons we can 
learn from the French 
every day, if we 
choose to know them, 

is this,—that poverty 
among refined people , 
has a most ennobling / 
influence. Take that j 
little knot of highly- ° 
educated paupers in 
Judea, eighteen hun- : 
dred years ago,asan \. ~ 
example. Mary, the 
pretty, innocent 
bride, found herself 
queen of the establishment. She was to 
sleep with Alice, and as they went up- 
stairs together, Mr. Mordaunt said: 

_“ He has gone to prepare a place for 
you, darling. Trust him, and we shail all 
be together again soon in a happier land 
than this. See, pretty; I have twelve 
hundred pounds, which would be a fortune 
to him, and which I will freely give if he 
can establish himself. Why, we are 
wealthy people, my love. Now, leave off 
crying ; we shall be rich there.” 

“I only cry, sir, because I am so 
happy,” said Mary; ‘I shall go to him, 
but he shall not return to me.” 

However, none of these sentimentalities 
could put off the inexorable arrival of Lord 
Barnstaple, now delayed for two days, his 
lordship having had to make a speech at 
the county agricultural meeting, which 
was given in the Times at full length, and 
which most carefully expressed nothing at 
all about the movements of the Opposition. 
Lord Barnstaple rode up to Mr. Mor- 
daunt’s door at half-past twelve, and 
_ finding no groom, led his horse round to 
the stable, took off his bridle and put a 
halter on him, took off the saddle, and then 
came out to the pump with a bucket to get 
him a pail of water. 

At this point Mr. Mordaunt caught 
him. _ “ My lord,” he said, “I did not see 
you arrive. I am ashamed r 

‘‘ At what ?” said Lord Barnstaple. “At 
a man attending to his horse? ‘ The mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beast,’ parson.” 
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“< No, but I am 
ashamed | that 
a have y~ to 
ses 9 your 
when I would a 
done it,” said Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

“The Church of 
England has got low 
enough without the 
spectacle of an or. 
dained minister 
grooming a noble 
man’s horse.” 

“You will have 
your own way, my 
lord.” 

** T intend to,” said 
Lord Barnstaple; and 
then Mr. Mordaunt 
looked at him. Prig 
he might be, accord. 
ing to our good 
Bishop’s views, but a man he certainly 
was. A very noble-looking young maz, 
with a singularly set jaw and a curious 
reticence of expression which puzzled Mr. 
Mordaunt extremely. 

He brought Lord Barnstaple into the 
parlour, where there was some simple re- 
freshment; there was no one there but 
poor Mary, who was curtseying. Mr. 
Mordaunt asked where Alice was, and she 
replied that Alice was gone away. She 
seemed in great trepidation at the sight of 
the great lord, and Mr. Mordaunt did 
really wish that Alice had been thereto 
receive him. He presented Mary. 

** My daughter, my lord.” 

“T was not aware that you had two 
daughters, Mr. Mordaunt.” 

“TI ought to have said my daughter-- 
law,” said Mr. Mordaunt. ‘ My dear son 
has made a romantic match, and has gone 
to Canada to make a home for his bride, 
leaving his pretty rosebud of a bride here 
with us.” 

“ Quite so,” said Lord Barnstaple. “It 
must have required singular resolution to 
leave such a beautiful bride.” 

“Ah! but he wanted to stay with her for 
many years, my lord, until his death; not 
for a poor foolish few, and then leave her 
poverty. When you think of it, my lord, be 
has acted like a man and a gentleman. 

There was a brilliance in Lord Bam 
staple’s eyes when Mr. Mordaunt said ths 
which attracted that gentleman strange’: 
Lord Barnstaple only said: 


| 
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«That is a very beautiful story. And 
you, my dear madam, you are contented to 
wait ?” ; 

«| think that he will send for me soon,” 
she said quietly ; ‘‘ for I know that he will 
as soon.as he can. I was down to the sea 
the other day, and the sailors’ wives told 
me that their husbands were away three 
years together sometimes. But there are 
no more loving wives than sailors’ wives. 
I can wait.” 

The man whom the Bishop had called a 
prig looked steadily at her, and Mr. Mor- 
daunt saw a tear trickle down his face. 
Lord Barnstaple was himself in one mo- 
ment, however. 

“May I ask this young lady to retire 
while we talk business,” he said. ‘* We 
have secrets to talk of, which 
must be trusted to no ears 
but our own.” Mary hur- 
riedly retired, and Lord 
Barnstaple, with a _ bow, 
opened the door for her, and 
shut it after her. 

“ Now, Mr. Mordaunt, as 
we are alone together, I will 
tell you what is the matter 
with you. You are horridly 

r. 
“Yes, my lord,” 

“ And you are bullied out 
of your life by a rascal and 
aprig. The rascal is Easy, 
and the prig the Archdea- 
con.” 

“T will not say a word 
against either of them,” said 
Mr. Mordaunt. 

“No, but I know it. It is 
in our favour that the Arch- 
deacon is not only a prig, 
but a flunkey ; it is in our favour that the 
fellow Easy is not only a rogue, but a 
flunkey ; by one bold stroke I can mend 
matters for you. I have not got a living 
to give you, and I can’t get one for you at 
present; but I have no domestic chaplain. 
My father’s domestic chaplain and I never 
agreed; he has a good living, and his 
chaplaincy lapsed with my father’s death. 
I wish to appoint you my domestic chap- 
lain, at the same salary, £250 a-year. At 
the same time there is no librarian at 
Crowshoe, and the books are in a devil of 
4 state; you must really undertake them 
at a salary of £150 a-year. I can’t give 
more, and if you think that insufficient I'll 
sll you what we will do to end the thing 
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in a friendly manner and without a squab- 
ble. Let us both write to at the 
British Museum, and see if he considers it 
enough. If he decides against me, of 
course I must pay extra.” 

‘* My lord, God is very good to me.” 

“ He is good to all who seek Him,” said 
Lord Barnstaple, sententiously. ‘“ But 
don’t you see, my dear soul, that the keys 
of Crowshoe are in your hands, and that 
by this manceuvre we have entirely 
bowled out the adversary. I'd have 





given you a living fifty times over if I had 
one, but I want to keep you here, and | 
don't see any other way of doing it.” 

**'Why should you be so generous to 
me, my lord, whom you have never seen, 
and of whom you know nothing ? ’ 





ALICE SAT DOWN ON THE BED. 


‘Know what?” said Lord Barnstaple 
sharply. 

* Nothing.” 

*“ Don’t I,” said his lordship. “ Now 
Ill go saddle my horse. I suppose your 
daughter Alice will not appear. Well, it 
is all equal to me, as the French say. 
She will have to see me some day. Talk 
about this matter, of your being appointed 
domestic chaplain and librarian, it will 
save you trouble. Tell the Bishop about 
it, he is a capital gossip, and tell him that 
if I am a prig, I am not the only one in 
the world.” 

And so he saddled the horse and rode 
away, leaving Mr. Mordaunt dazed, but 
almost directly. afterwards he rode back 
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again, jumped off his horse, and laid 
his hand on Mr. Mordaunt’s shoul- 
der. ‘I forgot one thing,” he said. 
‘You are not ashamed of being 
poor. I brought fifty pounds in 
notes for you in advance of your 
salary. Here it is, God bless you, 
good-bye,” and so he was off at last. 

So Mr. Mordaunt stood there a 
rich man—trich beyond his utmost 
expectations ; and all by the sudden 
act of a young nobleman who was a prig. 
He had no hesitation in accepting the 
whole matter, any more than he would 
have rebelled to God about a thunderstorm 
which had knocked his chimneys about his 
cars. One ecclesiastical instinct was 
always in his mind, and he acted on it; 
he wrote to his Bishop. The Archdeacon 
said once, “that if his cat had died, he 
would have walked over and told the 
Bishop.” 

His mind being eased in that way, he 
went to look for Alice; but Alice was 
nowhere to be found. She must be at 
one of the neighbours’ houses; she had 
teen frightened by Lord Barnstaple, and 
was keeping out of the way. At ten 
o'clock he went to bed; at eleven he was 
awakened by a candle in his eyes, and the 
figure of Alice before him, who sat down 
on the bed. 

* Father, what money have you?” 


“A great deal. Fifty pounds.” 
‘Has Lord Barnstaple given you 
money ?” 


‘I am to have four hundred a-year 
from him.” 

She sat thinking for a little, and then 
she said: “‘ I want forty pounds.” 

“« For what?” 

‘To go to Charles. To go to Canada.” 

“ Why?” 

**Do not ask, unless you want me to 
fall dead at your feet. Save me! that is 
all lask. Give me the money.” 

A wild, dark suspicion formed itself in 
Mr. Mordaunt’s head. 

‘* This is Lord Barnstaple’s money,” he 
said coldly. j 

‘* Bless his money, and bless him for 
what he has done for you! He is a good 
man. But you must save me, father. I 
must go to Charles. I am innocent! but 
I must go to Charles. Oh God !—father, 
do not hesitate!” 

** Can you tell me no more, sweetheart ?” 
said Mr. Mordaunt. 

‘‘ Not a word !—not a word!” she said. 


SHE POINTED IT OUT. 


that there was no harm in 
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“T will tell you 
all when I am in 
Canada — but I 
cannot now.” 

“Now, look’ 
here, Alice, let us 
be in some way reasonable. You cannot go 
to Canada to-night, but you can go to bed. 
Wait till to-morrow, and we will talk it 
all over. If you are in trouble, which you 
will not tell me about, what is easier than 
to do this: to sell out our twelve hundred 
pounds, and for you and Mary and | all to 
go to Canada together? I can pay 
Lord Barnstaple back his fifty pounds, 
and we can all part friends and jum 
Charles.” 

Then she began to cry, and then she 
told the whole truth. 

She had been to an aunt's house at 
Exeter a few months before, and she had 
been often out walking by herself, as very 
poor girls have to walk. Wombwell’s 
menagerie was there, and the tiger got 
out and crawled down towards the river. 
She saw the thing going along, and 
pointed it out to a gentleman, who raised 
the alarm, and made her acquaintance. 
He was a very nice and handsome gentle. 
man, and begged to be allowed to call on 
her to see if she had recovered her fright. 
Her aunt—having inspected the gentle- 
man on his first visit, and having 







allowed Mr. Mortimer’s visits with 
complacency, more particularly after 
had seen him in eager conversation with 
Lord Fortescue. The old lady knew that 
Lord Fortescue would allow mo man to 
speak to him who was not an hones 
man; and Lord Fortescue was the only 
nobleman she knew by sight ; and so Mr. 
Mortimer was allowed to see as much 
Alice as he chose; and he made love ® 
Alice, and Alice was very deeply a 

to him. But Mr. Mortimer never 
any distinct proposal; and so, when Alice 
came home, she set her mind on for- 
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etting Mr. Mortimer, but found that she 
could not in any way do so. 

When Lord Barnstaple rode into the 

she was looking out of the window, 

and she saw at once that Mr. Mortimer 
and Lord Barnstaple were the same man. 
Lord Barnstaple had deceived her, and he 
was a false and untruthful man: he had 
as good as wooed her under a false name, 
and that she would never forgive. Yet 
che loved him, admired him, and, aftcr 
all, respected him. All this she poured 
into her father’s ear-as she lay on the 
bed beside him. 

“Yet you would have taken his money 
to fly from him.” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘ I would have taken 
it, because 1 know him to be honest, 
noble and good. We could pay it back. 
Father! he wants to marry me—I have 
known that some time, though he never 
said so. As Mortimer, | would have 
married him, because—in spite of his 
deceit—I love him; but as Lord Barn- 
staple I will not see him again. See if I 
am not right. Look at Charles’s marriage, 
and ask me if I am to drag down a man 
whom I really love to that level? And 
look again, father, after what you have 
told me to-night, how should we stand if I 
were to marry him? You have taken 
money from him. Would not all your 
friends—even the Bishop—say that you 
had sold me? How would your name 
‘stand then? Your name is all that you 
have had these many years—would you 
lose that ? ” 


“Then, if you will get off the bed, I 
will get up; we will send this fifty pounds 
avilly to Lord Barnstaple. We will go 
to London, sell out the twelve hundred 
pounds, and we will all go to Canada 
together. If he wants you, he can come 
there after you.” 

So it happened the next morning, when 
the pretty bride, Mary, was lying in bed, 
came to her and woke her, say- 
ing, “You must get up and go down to 
your father and mother to say good-bye.” 

“Why?” said simple Mary. 

“Because we are going to Canada, to 
Charles,” said Alice; and as Ma put her 


arm round ‘ Alice’s neck, they felt they 
were sisters. 
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Free at last. No more trouble with the 
Archdeacon, Mr. Easy, the farmers, nay, 
even with the Bishop, his dear friend. <A 
new life was before him and he knew it. 
Haste and speed were necessary, and 
there must be but few farewells; all the 
people must learn their loss after he was 
gone. 

It was early in the bright morning when 
he set out to see the Bishop; hours before 
Mr. Easy would leave his bed. The men 
were going to their labour, and one after 
another greeted him as he walked swiftly 
along. One very old man stopped him 
and asked him to sit on a heap of stones 
at the road side, which Mr. Mordaunt im- 
mediately did. 

** Parson,” said the old man, “I want 
you to tell me something. I want you to 
tell me about the New Jerusalem, on which 
you preached last Sunday. Is it in this 
world or in the next?” 

“‘In both,” said Mr. Mordaunt at once; 
“for me it is in this world, for you in the 
next. 1 am going to it, I believe, before 
dissolution ; you must wait until you are 
dead. See, George,” continued Mr. Mor- 
daunt, “I am going to be very rich just 
now, and you shall never go into the 
house.” 

The old man nodded but said nothing : 
a humbug would have loaded Mr. Mor- 
daunt with blessings; old George only 
nodded, yet I do not think that Mr. Mor- 
daunt was any the worse for the silent 
blessings which followed him along the 
lonely road. 

He burst in upon the Bishop, pushing 


- past the footman before his name could be 


announced. “I am off, old fellow,” was 
the salutation which the serious young 
footman heard before he shut the door. 

“Yes,” said the Bishop. “ and whither ?” 

‘“« Canada—Ontario, after my boy.” 

Then the visit of Lord Barnstaple was 
not satisfactory?” said the Bishop. 

‘‘In a pecuniary way yes, in other ways 
no. Ask him ; he will tell you the truth. I 
don’t see my way to certain arrangements, 
and so I shall go to Canada, and take my 
boy’s bride with me.” 

** And your daughter ?” 

** She goes also.” 

“I don’t quite understand,” said the 
Bishop, *‘ but you know best. Every- 
thing you do must be for the best. About 
the parish—are you going to leave it in 
Easy’s hands?” 


** Yes; it must beso. Even Paul sowed 
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the seed, and left it to grow among the 
churches. Yes.” 

** When do you go?” asked the Bishop. 

** Now, instantly. Give me your bless- 
ing and send me,” and he knelt down at 
once. 

“Let us pray for a little more light, 
Mordaunt,” said the Bishop, and they did 
so, but none came; then Mr. Mordaunt 
knelt and received the benediction, and 
passing swiftly through the Bishop’s do- 
mestics, was through the town, and was 
making the dust fly on the king’s highway 
before the Bishop had made up his mind 
whether he should detain him or not. 

Mr. Mordaunt met the Archdeacon on 
his cob, and he stopped him. ‘“ Mr. Arch- 
deacon,” he said, ‘“‘we have not been 
friends, and yet I have a favour to ask 

ou. 

The Archdeacon, who was a gentleman, 
at once dismounted. ‘* Dear Mordaunt,” 
he said, “‘ was it all my fault ?” 


*“No! no! All mine,” said Mr. Mor- 
daunt. ‘I am away to Canada, and shall 


never see you again. But use your influ- 
ence with the farmers in my old parish, 
and see to my poor when I am away.” 

And so he was gone, and the Archdeacon 
was left standing in the road beside his 
cob, in sight of his wondering groom, as 
Mr. Mordaunt sped away amid the dust. 
And the Archdeacon saw 
there and then that they 
had lost the best man in 
the whole diocese, and, like 
an honest fellow as he was, 
took the lesson to heart, 
and acted on it. There is 
no stouter champion of the 
agricultural poor in the 
land now than our Arch- 
deacon. 

Mr. Mordaunt met Mr. 
and Mrs. Easy in a pony 
carriage, and he stopped 
them. ‘“‘I am going away,” 
he said; ‘going away for § 
ever. Let us part friends; § 
and see to my people when } 
I am gone.” 

Mrs. Easy (who always 
drove) whipped the pony 
and went on. 


Christmas time in the 
western part of Ontario is 
a very pleasant time in- 
deed. The snow is set 





ALICE FAIRLY FELL INTO LORD BARN- 
STAPLE'S ARMS. 
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hard, and you can drive the most beautify! 
horses in sleighs from one house to another 
all the night through. Even in that para. 
dise, however, there are drawbacks. Yoy 
get no newspapers for a long time together 
in winter, while you get more wolves thay 
you want. 

In the extreme West, almost cn the 
Old Buffalo tracks, was a Christmas party, 
Mr. Mordaunt, his son Charles, his son's 
wife, Mary, a baby of one year old, Alice 
Mordaunt, and some servants, Irish all, 
who were in a state of wonder and delight 
at the astounding wealth all around them, 
There was simply more than you could eat 
if you put your mind to it. Mr. Mor. 
daunt had been away in the sleigh, late in 
the day, preaching, and had just come 
home. 

Denis was bedding up the horses, and 
Biddy was waiting for the word to put 
on the dinner. Some one was wanting ;- 
it was Father Moriarty. 

‘‘Divvle a sowl of the blessed cratur 
will be here this night!” said Biddy. 
“And by the n me of the ever-blessed 
Saint Patrick, hark to the wolves. The 
Mother of God shield the holy man!” 

** He'll come,” said Mr. Mordaunt. “] 
left him close by; don’t be a fool, Biddy.” 

‘‘Sorra a one of me would be a fodl, 
and me living in a heretic’s house,” replied 
Biddy ; * but I'd like to be 
shrived this blessed night, 
to pray the better in the 
morning for him that needs 
all our prayers.” 

‘* What ?” said Mr. Mor- 
daunt. 

“Just nothing,” said 
Biddy ; hark to the wolves 
then. Whist, all of you, 
there’s one blowing under 
the door now; give me the 
broom, Miss Mordaunt,’ 
and Biddy, with infiite 
nimbleness and dextenty, 
dashed to the door, ands 
nearly as possible hit the 
wolf over the head. ; 

,“ Bad cess to the divvle, 
she said; ‘I nearly 
him. And the blessed father 
out among them,” but 
fore she had time to blow 
=~ off the steam, the “b 
a father” opened the doo 
again and walked in, say 
ing : 
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«Peace upon this house and all in it, 
Mordaunt ; this is the most splendid thing 
of modern times.” 

«What is the most splendid thing in 
modern times, you Irish lunatic?” said 
Mr. Mordaunt. 

“Jt is an English lunatic this time, my 
boy, and more power to his elbow. The 
devil helps heretics. Here is one of your 
young English lords, with his doctor, has 
started from the Pacific side and won his 
way across the Rocky Mountains. Only 
him and his doctor and an Indian. We 
shall make something of you English yet 
if you attend to us.” 

“It is impossible,” said Charles Mor- 
daunt. “I cannot believe it. No man 
could have done it.” 

“It’s true, nevertheless,” said the good 
father, rather seriously. ‘‘ Some said he 
was a prig, and perhaps he is; some said 

he was a fool, and maybe he might be. But 

to disprove their words, he set a task 
before him such as no man ever under- 
took. He did not care for life, for they 
say that a young lady had cast away his 
love: of that I know nothing. He has 
won, however, and has done a thing which 
will never be forgotten.” 

“Ts he safe, Father ? ” cried Alice. 

“Oh! yes, he is safe enough—and the 
doctor—a broth of a boy of divilment— 
and the Indian, the grinning, brown faced 
nagur. They are all safe enough.” 

“ Where are they ?”’ cried Alice. 

“They were at the door just now, in 
the cold, among the wolves,” said father 
Moriarty. ‘“ But, maybe, if they are kept 
there much longer, they will go on to an- 
other farm.” 

Alice threw the door open, and _fair- 
ly fell into Lord Barnstaple’s arms. 
Father Moriarty kissed everyone all 
round, beginning with Mr. Mordaunt and 
eis am the baby and the Indian. I 
have little more to tell; I fancy that the 
story has told itself by this time. But, as 
a personal matter, I should very much 
have liked the Archdeacon and Mr. Let- 
medown Easy to have seen that Christmas 
am it would have done the Archdeacon 
g Mr. Easy is a hopeless person. 
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They kept it up, I assure you: the 
Indian, under the laws of the state, was 
not allowed liquor, but the others (with 
the exception of the baby) had a moderate 
quantity of hot wine and water ; and I be- 
heve that the deleterious herb, tobacco, was 
used to some extent. Lord Barnstaple 
and Alice sat side by side, and Lord 
Barnstaple sang a song (he could no more 
sing than your grandmother, but did his 
duty). Father Moriarty sang the “ Last 
Rose of Summer” very beautifully and 
well—and then, who should sing but Mr. 
Mordaunt: he sang “ The Graves of a 
Household,” and very well, too. In short, 
in the whole of our good Queen’s domin- 
ions there was not a pleasanter Christmas 
party than there was in that farmhouse in 
Western Ontario that Christmas night: 
though the cold was an illimitable number 
of degrees below zero, and the wolves 
came and blew under the door as soon as 
Father Moriarty began singing. 

Lord Barnstaple was married at Mon- 
treal by his father-in law, Mr. Mordaunt ; 
he returned to England and holds his 
present position, about which we need say 
nothing. Mr. Mordaunt never returned ; 
he says that, with all its faults, Ontario is 
dearer to him than any land in the world. 
He lives with his son Charles, who, if he 
had been here, might have been a third- 
rate clerk. I asked an old friend the 
other day what Mr. Mordaunt was like 
now. He said, “*A man swift and eager 
in doing good.” 

Father Moriarty is in great trouble 
about the infallibility pronunciation. He 
will have nothing to do with it at all. But 
I think that father Moriarty is a man who 
can take very good care of himself in a 
free country. He knows as well as we do, 
that the ‘Sect real freedom dates from 
Christianity, and that whatever Churches 
may have done with our Charter since 
then, our Charter remains indefeasible. 
Christianity means freedom; and so we 
may wish both father Moriarty and Mr. 
Mordaunt many happy Christmases, even 
though the snow is piled high over the 
roof tree, and the wolves are smelling and 
blowing round the door. 
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or 


line of life I think the title of this 

will remain an established one for 
many generations to come, indeed, if it be 
ever beaten. 

Yet the subject of this article has paced 
the boards, as seen from before the foot- 
lights, for that period, and is now, at the 
venerable age of eighty-one, still delight- 
ing the public with his clever and refined 
sketches of character, and is as hale and 
hearty an old gentleman as one could 
wish to see. 

Mr. Henry Howe Hutchinson, or, to 
call him by the appellation by which he is 
so well known, Mr. Henry Howe, was 
born on the 31st March, 1812, now more 
than eighty-one years ago. Born of 
Quaker parents, he was brought up in the 
strict and austere 
tenets of that faith, 
and was naturally 
led to believe that 
play actors, and such 
like “rogues and 
vagabonds,” were 
destined for perdi- 
tion. By-the-bye, 
seeing how actors 
and actresses are re- 
ceived and welcomed, 
nay more, sought 
after by society, why 
has this act desig- 
nating them “ rogues 
and vagabonds” 
, never been repealed ? 
Yet his parents, good 
souls, made their 
first mistake in send- 
ing him to the school 
they did. They must, 
however, be exone- 
rated from all blame, 
as they acted for the 
best. Sent to the 
Quakers’ School at 
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Ackworth, near York, he had for one of 
his schoolfellows the late Mr. John Bright, 
and they both had for their reading master 
an exceptionally fine elocutionist, the re. 
sult being that John Bright turned out 
one of the finest orators of our time and 
Mr. Howe one of the, if not the most ex. 
perienced and eloquent actor of this cen. 
tury. 

Long before Mr. Howe adopted the 
stage he had a longing for it, but his 
surroundings, h:s parents were all so 
antagonistic to such a life that he feared 
to venture. However, eventually he 
plucked up courage and, being a believer 
in the good old axiom, “ Whatever is 
worth doing is worth doing well,” sought 
an interview with no less a personage 
than Edmund Kean. 

Kean was at this 
time lessee of the 
Richmond Theatre; 
he seeing his young 
applicant in his 
quaint Quaker dress, 
pooh-poohed the idea 
and did his best to 
dissuade him. He 
took him down to 
the rivers bank, 
where Kean’s wherry 
was lying, manned by 
two jolly watermen, 
and took him to 
Twickenham. Kean 
suddenly asked him, 
“Can you starve?’ 
This queer question 
naturally staggered 
the aspiring mum 
mer. For, continued 
Kean, “1 have known 
what it is to starve 
I have been for 
thirty-two hours 
without food, except 
for a little bread 
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aturnip I stole out of a field.” This truly, 
was not a pleasant picture to depict of 
the life of an actor. 

One great point in Mr. Howe's career 
is that he never has fulfilled a provincial 
engagement. He opened in London, and 
has played continually here since. Of 
course he has been away with the Lyceum 
Company, on several occasions, of which 
more later on. 

Many, many years ago, over the water 
stood a theatre called the Coburg Theatre, 
afterwards the Victoria Theatre and now 
known as the “ Vic.” It was here our 
hero first trod the boards, as Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone. His worthy father got 
wind of his goings on, and turned up at 
the stage entrance, armed with some suit- 
able weapon of castigation, vowing he 
would knock play-acting and such wicked 
nonsense out of his boy; but the boy’s 
friends smuggled him out through the front 
of the house. 

His next move was to the Strand 
Theatre, then under the management of 
Hammond. Here he first met that ster- 
ling actress, Mrs. Stirling, so well known 
to present day theatre-goers at the 

yceum. From there he went to the 
Queen's Theatre, Tottenham Court Road. 
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Shortly after this, Macready, who had 
Covent Garden Theatre at this time, was 
about to produce Sheridan's ‘The Camp.” 
In this piece was the part of an old fop. 
Now, it is an acknowledged fact that 
young actors make far better “ old fops” 
than their elders. As an instance of this, 
take the case of Mr. Cyril Maude: his 
impersonations of such characters are to- 
day admitted to be unequalled. Macready 
engaged Mr. Howe for the part, and thus 
before he had been on the boards two 
years he was playing under one of the 
greatest actors of the day in the principal 
theatre. Here he remained until Mac- 
ready’s lease expired. It was at this time 
that the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” was first pro- 
duced. The cause for writing the “ Lady 
of Lyons” is worthy of note. Macready 
had not been doing well at Covent Gar- 
den, from which I| surmise that managers, 
even in those “ good old days” we now 
hear so much about, were known occa- 
sionally to do bad business. Bulwer 
Lytton offered to write a piece for Mac- 
ready on the distinct understanding that 
the authorship was not disclosed, and the 
compact was kept for two years. 

Well, the “ Lady of Lyons” was pro- 
duced, and the Press, one and all, were 
unanimous in their condemnation of the 
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piece, and proclaimed it a ghastly failure 
—there were dramatic critics in those 
days! On the third morning after the 
first production, the company were called 
together to discuss the advisability of 
withdrawing the piece. However, Mac- 
ready was persuaded not to, and the 
result proved the soundness of his coun- 
sellors’ advice. 

I may mention that Mr. Howe in his 
time has played every male partin * The 
Lady of Lyons.” 

In “ Richlieu,” Mr. Howe created the 
part of Francois; and so pleased was his 
manager with him that he promptly gave 
him an increase of salary of thirty shillings 
a-week. 

Mr. Howe's stock of anecdotes is in- 
exhaustible, and we will leave him at 
Covent Garden for a time, and give one or 
two of his many amusing stories. First, one 
or two anecdotes about Edmund Kean. 

Kean was roaming round the country, 
and was hard up. As he happened to be 
passing through York, he thought he 
would give a performance there, and “ raise 
the wind ;” here is his programme. 


UNDER PATRONAGE, 
Ball Room, Minster Yard, 
Thursday Evening, October 1811. 
MR. KEAN 


(late of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket 
and Edinburgh, and Author of ‘“ The 
Cottage Foundling; or, Robbers of 
Ancona,” now preparing for immediate 
Representation at the Theatre Lyceum) 


and 
MRS. KEAN 


(late of the Theatres Cheltenham and 
Birmingham), respectfully inform the 
inhabitants of York and its vicinity, that 
they will stop 
For One NIGHT ONLy 

on their way to London and present 
them such entertainments that have 
never failed of giving satisfaction, humbly 
requesting the support of the public. 


Part First. 
Scenes from the celebrated comedy of 
THE HONEYMOON ; 
or, 
How to Rute a WIFE. 


. Mr.Kean. 
. Mrs. Kean. 


Duke Aranza 
Juliana 
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Favourite Comic Song, “‘ Beggars and 
Ballad Singers,” in which Mr. Kean will 
display his Powers of Mimicry in the well. 
known Character of London Beggars, 

IMITATIONS 
of the London performers, vz: 
KemB_e, Cooke, Branam, INCLEpox, 
MunNDEN, Fawcett, and 
Tue Younc Roscius. 


Part SECOND. 
The African Slave’s Appeal to Liberty !!! 
Scenes from the Laughable Farce, 
THE WATERMAN ; 
or, 

Tue First or AuGust. 
Tom Tug (with the song, “ Did you not 
hear of a jolly young waterman ?” and 


the Pathetic Ballad of “ Then, farewell, 
my trim-built wherry”). . Mr. Kean. 


Miss Wilhelmina. . Mrs. Kean. 


After which Mr. Kean will sing in char- 
acter George Alexander Stevens's descrip- 
tion of a storm. 
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Part THIRD. 
Scenes from the popular drama of 
THE CASTLE SPECTRE. 


Earl Osmond . . Mr. Kean. 
Angela . Mrs. Kean. 


Favourite Comic Song of * The Cos- 
metic Doctor,” to conclude with the 
Laughable Farce of 

SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD ; 

or, 
Tue DUNSTABLE AcToRrR. 


Female Author. . 
sylvester Daggerwood 

In which he will 
read the celebrated 
playbill, written by G. 
Coleman, Esq., and 
will sing the ‘* Four- 
and-twenty Puppet 
Shows,” originally 
sung by him at the 
Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market. 

Each character to 
be personated in their 
appropriate dresses, 
made by the principal 
theatrical dressmakers 
of London, viz., Brooks 
and Heath, Martin, 
etc. 

Front Seats, 2s 6d. ; 

Back Seats, Is. 
Doors to be open at 
six, and begin at seven, 
precisely. 

Tickets to be had at 
the Printer’s. 


. Mrs Kean. 
Mr. Kean. 


Reading the above 
bill, the natural com- 
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called him into his room. Hughes, as a 
three-pounder, was not permitted to enter 
the first green room. Kean sent for Rae, 
the stage manager, and insisted that his 
old friend should enter. The stage man- 
ager hesitated; it was a rule and could 
not be broken. 

‘‘ Well then,” said the great tragedian, 
“you'll play ‘ Richard’ to-night, without 
‘Gloster.’” This settled the vexed 
question, once and for all time. 

Kemble and Kean were great rivals, 
and Kemble would never see Kean or any 
of his performances at Drury Lane at the 
time he was drawing all London by his 
extraordinary genius. Cribb, the picture- 
dealer of King Street, 
frequently pressed 
Kemble to give his 
opinion of the new 
star. At length, the 
last of the Romans did 
unbend; Cribb sent 
him a box for Drury 
Lane on one of Kean’s 
“Othello” nights. 
Anxious to hear what 
Kemble would say 
about it, he stopped 
him in the street, 
with :— 

“Well, you did see 
the little man, Kean, 
eh ?” laughing. 

‘*No, sir; I did not 
see Mr. Kean; | saw 
Othello! and further, 
I shall never act the 
part again.” And with 
a tragedy stride, he 
left the delighted pic- 
ture-dealer rubbing his 
hands in great glee. 

One last anecdote 


ment is—People got STRATAGEM. of Kean: his last ap- 
value for their money pearance on the stage 
then. Note also the difference in the was on March 25, 1833, at the Theatre 
prices. Front seats 2s.6d. A stall now Royal, Covent Garden. The play was 


_ 1s half-a-guinea. 

Another story of Kean. In olden days 
at Drury Lane there used to be two green 
rooms. The first was for actors drawing 
ten pounds a week or over, the other for 
those under five pounds a week. Kean 
was fulfilling an important engagement at 
Drury Lane—that of Richard II].—and 
of course, was in the first green room. He 
happened to see an old friend of his, a 
Strolling player called Hughes, and he 


** Othello.” Othello, Mr. Kean; lago, Mr. 
Charles Kean (his son). In the third act, 
Kean, worn out by illness, whispered to 
his son, falling on his shouider, ‘* Charles, 
1 am dying!” He was led off the stage, 
never to return, and a few weeks after 
died. 

Macready’s time at the Covent Garden 
Theatre having expired, we next find Mr. 
Howe at the Haymarket; first, under 
Ben Webster, and then under Buckstone. 
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Here he was con- 
tinuously for forty 
years, and here, in 
his time, he played 
many parts. <As I 
before stated, all the 
male parts in the 
“Lady of Lyons” 
fell to him sooner or 
later. In those days, 
actors and actresses 
had to act; it was not 
one part nightly for 
three hundred nights, 
and soon. Mr. Howe 
said,** | remember the 
time at the Hay- 
market I had to play 
twenty-five parts in 
one week, 7.¢., four 
every night. with an 
extra farce thrown in 
on Saturday. During 
Webster’s reign at 


the Haymarket, 
among other such 
pieces produced, I 
may mention 


“* Money,” “ The Sea 
Captain,” ‘ The 
* Richlieu in Love.” 

While at the Haymarket, Mr. Howe 
was associated with, amongst others, such 
people as Macready, Phelps, Miss 
Huddart, Mrs. Horton, Madame Vestris, 
Miss Glover, Miss Helen Faucit, Cush- 
man, etc. 

To give my readers some idea as to how 
actors worked in the good old days I can- 
not do better than repeat another anecdote 
told me by Mr. Howe. 

When Kean had the Exeter Theatre, he 
gave a performance of *“* The Merchant of 
Venice” at Cheltenham at nine o'clock in 
the morning; from thence, he and his 
company journeyed—just as they were, in 
their costumes—to Gloucester by road, a 
distance of twelve miles; repeated the 
same piece at 2 p.m.; hurried back to 
Cheltenham had a hurried dinner at the 
Plough Hotel, and gave “ Richard III.” 
at seven in the evening. This was what 
one might call a good day’s work. 

Apropos of the hurried dinner at the 
Plough, some of the company were 
chafing Kean and telling him that as 
there were several strangers in the com- 
pany, they, not knowing Kean’s way, 
might put him out, or disconcert him— 
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“dry him up,” I be- 
lieve is the correct 
phraseology. Kean, 
who, by-the-way¢ in 
his later days, seldom 
or never attended re- 
hearsals, replied that 
nothing could put 
him out; all he asked 
was that the strang- 
ers should stay three 
yards from him, and 
doing this, they might 
do as they pleased, 
Yarnold, one of the 
company, who wasa 
bit of a wag—most 
actors are—asked if 
he might try to put 
Kean out on the 
stage, and received 
the great tragedian’s 
immediate sanction, 
Most of my 
readers will no doubt 
remember the scene 
where Catesby comes 
on and informs Rich- 
ard that the Duke of 
Buckingham is captured, and Richard 
replies, “ Off with his head! So much 
for Buckingham.” It appears that this 
line was one of Kean’s best; in it he used 
to literally electrify his audience. Well, 
Yarnold was playing Catesby, on the 
occasion, and in due course came on and 
said, ‘* My Lord, the Duke of Buckingham 
is taken, and we have chopped off his 
head.” Kean gave one convulsive gasp, 
when he found the words, so to speak, 
taken out of his mouth, then turning on 
Catesby, he, in his finest tragedy voice, 
thundered forth “*« Then bury him—so much 
for Buckingham.” Thus getting his effect 
all the same, and proving that it was not 
an easy task to disconcert him. This 1s 
absolutely true, and isthe origin of the many 
forms the story has takea in latter years. 
I mentioned just now, among others with 
whom Mr. Howe acted while at the Hay- 
market, Miss Huddart (Mrs. Warner). 
In Miss Huddart’s latter days, misfor- 
tunes and illness fell heavily upon her, and 
public sympathy was so much arou 
that a fund was started for her. Her 
Majesty the Queen not only subscribed 
to this fund, but also daily sent a carriage, 
which was placed at the invalid’s disposal. 
Her medical advisers had suggested open 
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air exercise to the dying actress, which 
her own scanty means could not procure. 

Another great actor with whom Mr. Howe 
was associated was Phelps. Pheips was 
originally in a printing-office. He had a 
hankering for the stage, and asked Douglas 
errold what he thought of the idea; 
errold’sadvice was “ Stick to your printing, 

‘ll never earn twenty five shillings a- 
week by spouting.” Phelps lived to give 
contradiction to Jerrold’s prophecy of 
twenty-five shillings a-week, receiving 
often as much as one hundred pounds 
a-week. Strange to say, Phelps made 
a sad exit from the stage, similar to Kean. 
He (Phelps) was acting at the Aquarium, 
in “ Henry VIII.”, as Cardinal Wolsey, 
His strength and memory suddenly failed, 
and he was led from the stage, never to 
return. 

When the Bancrofts assumed the sway 
at the Haymarket, Mr. Howe left, and 
joined Tom Thorne and Mr. David James, 
who were then successfully running the 
Vaudeville. Mr. Howe joined immediately 
after the phenomenal run of “ Our Boys,” 
He played in “Our Girls” and * The 
School for Scandal.” 

Mr. Howe is not a believer in the 
theatrical agent. “I suppose they do 
sometimes get engagements for people,” 
said he, “* but for my part, 1 have never 
been to one in my life, and I am not going to 
commence now. I have never sought an 
engagement since I obtained my first 
one.” 

Mr. Howe has, in his time, played many 
parts; he was the first actor to wear a 
check suit on the stage—and what a 
check suit it was! But then, in those 
days, people did dress strangely according 
to our up-to-date notions. 

The late tragedian, Barry Sullivan, was 
a great offender in the matter of dress. 
He has been known to wear a blue coat, 
ared waistcoat, a green tie and light buff 
pantaloons. Fancy one of our eminent 
actors appearing in such a garb. Now- 
a-days, however, it is the fashion to have 
your hair long, to wear a soft hat, and 
affect a swagger. Douglas Jerrold, writ- 
ing, I oan or The Post, commented on 

extraordinary “ get-ups” of Bar 
Sullivan, and enquired anxiously for his 
tailor so that he (Douglas Jerrold) might 
avoid him. 

No doubt many of my readers are not 
aware that Lane was granted a 
patent as far back as the time of Charles 
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II. It reads as follows: “His Majesty’s 
servants attached to the theatre, if passing 
through Windsor in the exercise of their 
calling, may partake of a dinner at the 
Castle. The lessee of Drury Lane is en- 
titled to wear a Royal uniform, and to 
shoot over the Windsor estates.” This 
grant was made to the first patentee, 
Killigrew, and has never been repealed. 
I wonder, does Sir Augustus Harris avail 
himself of these privileges. 

1 gave my readers an English play bill, 
that of Kean’s at York; here is an Irish 
one, which, I think, is amusing. 


KILKENNY THEATRE ROYAL. 


By His Majesty’s Company of Comedians. 
Positively the last night, because the 
Company go to-morrow to Waterford. 


On Saturday, May 14, 1793, 


Will be Performed by Desire and Com- 
mand of several Respectable People in this 
learned Matrapolish (note, respectable pe 
ple is good) : 


For THE Benerit oF Mr. KEearnes, 
THE MANAGER, 


THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, 
PRINCE OF DENMARK, 


Originally Written and Composed by the 
Celebrated Dan Hayes, of Limerick, and 
insarted in Shakspeare’s Works. 


Ham tert, by Mr. Kearnes (being his first 
appearance in that character, and who, 
between the acts, will perform several 

_solos on the patent bagpipes, which 
play two tunes at the same time. 

OpnHeia by Miss Prior, who will intro- 
duce several favourite airs in character, 
particularly “The Lass of Richmond 
Hill” and * We'll all be unhappy to- 
gether,” from the Rev. Mr. Dibdin’s 
Oddities. 

The parts of the King and Queen, by 

direction of the Rev. Father O’Callagan, 

will be omitted, as too immoral for any 
stage. 

Potonius, the commercial politician, by a 
young gentleman, being his first appear- 
ance in public. 

The Guost, the GRAvEDIGGER and 
Laertes, by Mr. Sampson, the great 
London Drury Lane comedian. 

The characters to be dressed in Roman 


shapes. 
fo which will be added an Interlude, in 
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which will be introduced several sleight- 
of-hand tricks by the celebrated surveyor, 


Hunt. 


The whole to conclude with the farce of 
THE IMPOSTOR. 


Maunomert by Mr. Kearnes. 


MAHOMET, 


Tickets to be had 
at the ‘* Goat's 
Beard,” in Castle 
Street, of Mr. 
Kearnes. 

The value of the 
tickets, as usual, 
will be taken out, 
if required, in 
candles, bacon, 
soap, butter,cheese, 
potatoes, etc., as 
Mr. Kearnes wishes 
in every particular 
to accommodate 
the public. 

N.B.—No smok- 
ing allowed, or 
swearing. No per- 
son whatever will 
be admitted into 
the boxes without 
shoes and _stock- 
ings. 





I must relate one more anec- 
dote; this time also the scene is 
laid in Ireland. 

Harry Webb was lessee of the 
Queen’s Theatre Dublin, and was 
producing ‘* Macbeth,” with new 
and marvellous scenic effects. 
Among the rest, clouds descended 
to conceal the exit of the “ Three 
Witches” in the first scene. 
Webb, anxious to see the result, 
went round to the front of the 
theatre, and looking, saw but two 
witches, instead of three meeting 
‘in thunder, lightning and in 
rain.’ 

‘“* Where’s the other witch?” 
cried Webb, rushing behind the 
scene and asking the prompter. 
‘‘Fine him, sir! fine him a week's 
salary.” 

“ Please sir, it’s yourself that 
missed the scene.”’ 

‘* Bless me, so it was! Dear 
me, give me a cloak, I'll go on m 
the next scene, and fine yourself, 
Jenkins, five shillings for suffering 
me to neglect my business.” 


‘> Sar 3” 


** Yes, five shillings ; 


it ought to be ten 


shillings—I’ll take five.” 


Mr. Howe has been:to America three 
times with Mr. 
Lyceum Company, and has now gone again 
this August. 


Henry Irving and the 


‘“*You know,” he said, “ we 
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start from Liverpool and go right through 
to San Francisco without a stop, and that 
is rather a long journey.” 

Our illustrations do not carry us very far 
back, only a matter of thirty-three years. 
In those good old days, actors were not 
constantly having their pictures taken, 
therefore I am unable to give our readers 
earlier pictures, for this I must express 
my regret, as, without doubt, such photos 
would be most interesting. I am, however, 
able to give facsimiles of Mr. Howe at 
the ages of forty-eight, sixty and eighty- 
one years. 

The next one is Mr. Howe as Old 
Hardy, in “ The Belle’s Stratagem ’’—his 
first part at the Lyceum—a piece that had 
an immense amount of popularity in its 
day, but of which one hardly ever hears 
now. Then we come to up-to-date pieces, 
for most of my readers will remember the 
production of “ Olivia” at the Lyceum, and 
no doubt some will remember Mr. Howe 
as Farmer Flamborough. 

Our last character sketch is, of course, 
well-known to everyone, i.¢., Griffiths in 
“Henry VIII.” 

So much for Mr. Howe as an actor, but 
his life off the stage is as interesting. All 
his life he has been a most active man; 
indeed, even now, at his advanced age, he 
thinks nothing of a ten-mile walk. 

Gardening has been his life-long hobby, 
and some fifty odd 
years ago he pur- 
chased a_ pretty 
little cottage at 





Isleworth; here, 
till quite lately, 
Mr. Howe has 


lived and garden- 
ed, aye, and to 
some purpose. 
When he leased 
the property it 
was, to use his own 
words, ‘“‘a barren 
wilderness, and 
had one large 
cedartree. When 
I left it after fifty 
years’ labour and 
attention, it was a 
veritable Garden 
of Eden.” Gar- 
deners and _ horti- 
culturists from far 
and wide came to 
visit him and ad- 
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mire his place. Mr. Howe prides himself 
that with the exception of the solitary 
cedar tree aforesaid, he planted every 
shrub and tree in the place; as will be 
seen from several views given of the gar. 
den, some of the trees are more than 
shrubs. In one, Mr. Howe is seen read- 
ing his paper; in another he is seated on 
the wheel-barrow; while in the other he 
is taken with his wife. 

Mr. Howe lives in chambers off the 
Strand. Youturn out of the biggest artery 
of this busy city of ours, and you are 
at once out of London and in the most 
charming rooms imaginable, covered with 
old china, Cloisonné enamels, bronzes, 
cameos, miniatures, pictures, etc. Here 
an enamel of Miss Ellen Terry, “ Our 
Ellen,” as Mr. Howe affectionately speaks 
of her; there a bust of Mr. Henry Irving as 
Vanderdecken. Here a cup presentec 
by the ladies of the Haymarket Theatre 
many, many years ago; there a loving cup 
given asa token of regard by a few of his 
many admirers. ‘I suppose you enjoyed 
your trips to America?” I ventured to 
remark, hoping to draw my host out a little 
on the subject. ‘Very much indeed,” 
replied Mr. Howe; “everybody was 
consideration and kindness. See here | 
have afew mementoes; these are two sticks 
given me by Warren and Gilbert; they 
both came to meet me and welcome me 
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on my arrival. They are both dead now. 
Here is a pipe Lester Wallack gave 


me. This pipe Stewart presented to 
me. 1 was very grateful,” Mr. Howe 


continued, “to see how people remem- 
bered me on my eightieth birthday. I 
had three handsome editions of Shakes- 


peare, from unknown admirers. A_ well- 
known wine merchant, Mr. ——- (no, 
you must not mention his name) sent 
me a dozen of very old East Indian 
Sherry, with a most charming letter, 


saying, he regretted it was only half my 
age, but that it was the best and oldest he 
could do. See this pencil, I’m very proud 
of this” (a massive gold pencil),‘* Mr. Irving 
gave me this on myeightieth birthday.” I 
could go on for ever so long, describing 
all the interesting and charming articles, 
the result of a life-long collection, but space 
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and time will not permit. As no doubt my 
readers are aware the Lyceum Company 
had the honour of appearing by special 
command before Her Majesty at Windsor, 
It is only of late years that Her Majesty 
has resumed the practice of commanding 
companies to appear before her. Before 
the lamented death of the Prince Consort, 
this was frequently the case, and some 
forty or more performances had been held 
at Windsor, but only one of those who 
appeared in the present representation of 
** Becket,”’ took part in any of them, and 
that one was that evergreen actor and 
respected gentleman Mr. Henry Howe, 
The Queen particularly requested Mr. 
Howe to write his name in her autograph 
book, needless to say an honour seldom 
bestowed, and one greatly appreciated by 
Mr. Howe. 
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Revelations of a London Pawnbroker 
No. 2—The Disappearance of Captain Welldon. 
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By PAUL 


SETON. 
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AW N BROKERS 
of the higher class 
— money - brokers 
some of them pre- 
fer to style them- 

4 selves—in addi- 

%-- tion to being the trusted 

custodians of family se- 

crets, not infrequently 
become on terms ap- 
proaching intimacy with 
many of their clients. The 
hereditary hauteur cf the 
aristocrat has a curious 
way of evaporating when imperative busi- 
ness has to be transacted with Uncle. It 
has been my fortune to smoke cigars with 
princes, drink champagne 
with dukes, hob-nob with 
earls and dine with the 
lesser lights of the fashion- 
able world, not once, but 
many a time and oft. In 
some cases these courte- 
sies have been prompted 
by a lively sense of favours 
to come; in others, by 
gratitude for past services, 
but in all with the desire 
to render mutual commer- 
cial relations as agreeable 
as possible. This is scar- 
cely to be wondered at, 
having regard to the poten- 
tality of money in this 
world, and especially when 
the owner of many shekels 
is known to be ready and 
willing to transfer posses- 
sion of a portion of such 
potentiality from himself ‘% 






to others. 
Captain Welldon, 
nephew and heir-pre- 
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CAPTAIN WELLDON. 


sumptive to George Welldon, Esquire, 
of Welldon Court, Surrey, retired banker 
and millionaire, was a gentleman whom i 
had known for a considerable period, and 
whose monetary transactions with me had 
been both frequent and extensive. An 
officer in one of the crack regiments, 
handsome and courted, with a large 
allowance, a rich wife, and splendid pro- 
spects, his pathway in life appeared gilded 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
And yet for many years, in fact long before 
I first became acquainted with him, Cap- 
tain Welldon had been more or less, and 
generally more than less, suffering from 
severe and protracted attacks of pecu- 
niary embarrassment. His income reached 
a high figure, which, how- 
ever, his wife’s exceeded 
by some hundreds of 
pounds, and the two com- 
bined should have been 
amply sufficient to have 
maintained the pair in 
every possible luxury; but 
Mrs. Welldon was natu- 
rally a very extravagant 
woman, and the Captain 
had one fatal vice—he was 
a terrible gambler. 

I had gradually come to 
regard Captain Wellcon 
with more than passing 
interest. He was a man 
of taking manners, tho- 
roughly good-natured but 
deplorably weak, and very 
easily influenced by na- 
tures of a stronger calibre 
than his own. In his earlier 
dealings with me he had 
always deposited collateral 
security, but latterly I had 
got into the habit of ad- 
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vancing on his simple note of hand. At 
each successive loaning the sum required 
seemed to get larger and larger, and find- 
ing one fine morning, on going through 
the accounts, that my military friend was 
indebted to me to the extent of no less 
than eighteen thousand pounds, I came to 
the conclusion that these borrowings had 
gone quite far enough, and would have to 
be discontinued in the future. When, 
therefore, I received, a few days after 
making this discovery, an invitation to 
dine at Onslow Gardens—I had dined 
there somewhat frequently of late—my 
mind was fully made up that it was emi- 
nently undesirable that the amount of 
Captain Welldon's indebtedness to me 
should be increased to any appreciable 
extent. 

The dinner party was small, consisting 
of three persons only, in addition to the 
host and hostess and myself—an un- 
married sister of Mrs. Welldon’s, a chubby- 
faced, bald-headed man, who subsequently 
turned out to be one of our biggest book- 
makers, and a tall, singular-looking man, 
who was introduced as Dr. Hazell, and 
whose accent, though slight, was suffi- 
ciently pronounced to indicate his Yankee 
origin. The dinner passed off without 
incident, and when the ladies had retired 
we lighted our cigars, and the conversa- 
tion became general. 

“Say, now, Welldon,” said Dr. Hazell, 
emitting a thick line of smoke right across 
the table, ‘‘ where did you get these 
cigars? They’re real good, but you must 
try a box of those I bought last year in 
Cuba. They're simply de—li—cious.” 

Welldon observed, with a glance in my 
direction, that they were a present. The 
cigars were good. Manufactured speci- 
ally as a gift to a certain royal personage, 
they had passed eventually into my pos- 
session ; but, of course, | maintained a 
discreet silence, and the doctor resumed : 

‘The planters in Cuba think they’re 
pretty smart; but I tell you some of the 
niggers out there are a darned sight 
smarter than their masters, I once knew 
a Cuban nigger,” he continued reflectively, 
‘‘who could make poisoned cigars so 
beautifully, that when they came to be 
analysed not a single trace of the poison 
could be found. Curious, wasn’t it ?” 

As he apparently addressed this query 
to me, I replied that it certainly was very 
curious. 

‘“‘ Yes,” pursued the doctor, after a few 
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moments’ silence, ‘‘ niggers are reall 
sometimes uncommonly clever, This 
little thing was made by a nigger. Re— 


markable, I call it.” And he took from 
his pocket a carved ebony cigar-case, and 
handed it to me for inspection. As he 
did so, my notice was momentarily attrac. 
ted by the exceedingly fine diamond ring 
which he wore on the little finger of his 
left hand. 

The cigar-case was a wonderful, yet 
gruesome, work of art. It was most 
exquisitely carved, but with the counter. 
feitment of fearsome and repulsive objects 
horrible to behold, such as coffins, skulls, 
serpents, skeletons, tombstones, etc, | 
could not but feel interested in the marvel. 
lous workmanship displayed; nevertheless, 
I was glad to hand the uncanny thing back 
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to its owner. 
able. 

Captain Welldon did not seem particu- 
larly interested in the conversation, and 
proposed an adjournment upstairs. The 
doctor and the bookmaker speedily be- 
came absorbed in some complicated game 
of cards, and the captain took advantage 
of this to buttonhole me on the subject of 
money. Of course he wanted some more. 
This did not surprise me, for I expected 
as much. He appeared, however, to be 
considerably astonished when I told him 
that I really could not accommodate 
him any further, and his astonishment 
deepened into something like alarm when 
he found that I was not to be shaken m 
my resolution. 

“ But, look here, Stephens,” he urged, 
with heightened colour, “ do be reason 
able, and let me have another thousand 


It was, as he said, re-matk- 
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this time, like the good fel- 
low that you are. Upon my 
word I wouldn't bother you, 
but I'm in an awfully tight 
corner just now, and | must 
get some cash from some- 
where. I shall be posted on 
Monday if you don’t assist 
me. 

“Captain Welldon,” I re- 
plied, gravely, ‘* you have 
already had of me £18,000. 
This is a large sum, against 
which I only hold realisable 
securities to the value of 
barely half that amount. 
There is nothing whatever 
to prevent your uncle at any 
time altering his will, should 
you ever be unfortunate 
enough to displease him in 
any way. In such an event 
I am afraid that your ac- 
ceptances would scarcely be 
regarded in the light of gilt- 
edged paper. You must, therefore, see 
that I should not be acting with common 
prudence if I allowed you to still further 
augment your already heavy indebtedness 
to me without insisting upon the previous 
provision of some adequate security on 
your part.” 

And from this I steadfastly refused to 
be moved, either by argument or entreaty. 
Shortly afterwards I rose to take my 
departure, and, as I did so, the scintillat- 
ing rays from the doctor’s ring again 
arrested my attention. I could not help 
mentally remarking what a magnificent 
stone it was. The doctor might be pecu- 
liar, but his ring unquestionably was 
superb. 

I thought a good deal about the captain 
the next few days. I certainly antici- 
pated an early visit from him, and had 
half decided to let him have another £500 
on the distinct understanding that it was 
to be absolutely the last, when one morn- 
ing my eye fell upon the following impor- 
tant announcement in the Times ;— 
WELLDON.—On the 3rd July, at Welldon Court, 

Surrey, suddenly of heart disease, George Wellidon, 

formerly of Lombard Street, aged sixty-two. 

The millionaire, then, had gone the 
way of all flesh, and by his death his 
nephew stood emancipated from all his 
pecuniary troubles. Later in the week I 
called at Onslow Gardens, and saw Cap- 
tain Welldon. He seemed nervous and 
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agitated, and helped himself 
more than once from the 
decanter of brandy which 
stood upon the sideboard. 
He shuddered visibly when 
I referred to his uncle's 
sudden and _ unexpected 
death. 

“Yes, it was sudden, ter- 
ribly sudden,” he said me- 
chanically, and then, his 
manner changing all at 
once, he exclaimed passion- 
ately, ‘‘Good God! what 
would I give to have him 
alive now !”’ 

I was somewhat surprised 
at this unexpected outburst 
of feeling, and enquired if 
he had seen his uncle re- 
cently before his death. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, 
and the pallor deepened on 
his face as he spoke,‘ Hazell 
and I lunched with him 
on the very day he died.” 

“* Hazell did!” I exc!aimed in astonish- 
ment. ‘* Why, 1 thought your uncle had 
such an invincible antipathy to Ameri- 
cans that he would not allow one inside 
his house if he could help it.” 

‘‘That is true in a general sense,” he 
replied, ‘‘ but then, you see, Hazell is not 
what you can exactly call an American. 
There is a strong strain of black blood in 
his veins; indeed, he sometimes boasts 
that he is descended from an African 
king.” 

‘** Really!” I said, thoughtfully ; “well, 
there certainly is something rather pecu- 
liar about him. You have not known 
him long, have you ?” 

** He only arrived in this country two 
months ago. You know my only brother 
died in California last Christmas. Hazell 
was his particular chum, and when he 
came on to London he brought with him 
a letter of introduction to me which poor 
Jack had written on his death-bed.” 

‘‘Indeed. Your uncle was not particu- 
larly fond of your brother Jack, I believe, 
was he? ” 

“He used to be very fond of him, in- 
deed. In fact, Jack was to have been 
the heir, but the old gentleman was so 
offended at his marriage that he struck his 
name out of his will and substituted mine 
in its stead.” 

‘A fortunate circumstance for you,” I 
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it up?” 

**Never. Jack went out to America. 
where he lost his wife, and we heard 
nothing more of him until I received the 
letter announcing his death.” 

‘‘ Then I have to congratulate you upon 
being a millionaire, I presume,” I said, 
rising. 

‘*] suppose so,’”’ he returned, with a 
slight shiver. “Iam the sole executor, I 
believe, and the whole of the estate, with 
the exception of a few trifling legacies, is 
bequeathed unconditionally to me. I 
shall not have to worry you any more for 
money now,” he added, with a melancholy 
smile. I smiled slightly in response, and 
so we parted. 

For the next half-year or so the only 
news I had concerning the new millionaire 
was derived from the Society papers. 
From them I learned that the house in 
Onslow Gardens had been given up and 
a larger one taken in Eaton Square. Then 
came the statement that Captain and Mrs. 
Welldon, accompanied by Dr. Hazell, in- 
tended passing the winter at Monte Carlo. 
Later on came the information that the 
captain had been playing heavily at the 
tables, with the worst possible luck. 
Finally appeared the announcement that 
Captain and Mrs. Welldon, accompanied 
by Dr. Hazell, had returned to town for 
the season. The doctor and the captain 
were apparently the fastest of friends. 
Never was a paragraph inserted chroni- 
cling the doings of Captain Welldon, but 
mention was sure to be made at the same 
time of Dr. Hazell. The twain appeared 
inseparable. 

One bitter morning in March a 
brougham drove up to my door, and a 
mass of fur emerged from it, which after- 
wards turned out to be no less a per- 
sonage than Dr. Hazell himself. He was 
smoking a curiously aromatic cigar, the 
perfume of which filled my private room 
with an odour not unlike that of incense. 
Seating himself by the fire, he slowly un- 
buttoned his huge fur coat, and observed 
that it was remarkably cold. It being 
obviously impossible to deny this asser- 
tion, I acquiesced, and after a slight pause 
the doctor proceeded somewhat abruptly : 

“Say, Mr. Stephens, I just want you 
to tell right away if you know where 
Captain Welldon is to be found?” 

I suppose my wonderment must have 
betrayed itself in my face, for I merely 


“I suppose they never made 
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replied that I hadn't the slightest idea, 
and, indeed, had not seen him for some 
months, 

‘* My question surprises you,” said the 
doctor, darting a keen glance at me, “ byt 
Welldon once told me he would sooner 
trust you with a secret than almost any 
other man he knew, and I guess he reckons 
this a secret, anyway.” 

“ T am afraid you over-estimate Captain 
Welldon’s good opinion of me,” | 
rather coldly, for I did not altogether 
relish the familiar tone of my visitor, 
“Captain Welldon and I had some con. 
fidential business transactions together 
before his uncle’s death, but he never 
honoured me in the way you are good 
enough to imagine.” 

‘That so ?” he said, with a perceptible 
inflexion of sneering incredulity in his 
voice. “ Well, then, I'll have to go else. 
where to find him, I suppose. I did cal. 
culate on getting some news of his where. 
abouts here, but seems to me I'm right off 
the track.” 

‘Pardon me, Dr. Hazell,” I said, a 
he lighted a fresh cigar, preparatory to 
leaving, “I am not quite sure if I grasp 
the whole extent of your meaning. |: 
Captain Welldon not in town, then?” 

* Not in town!” he echoed, with a 
mocking laugh, ‘Captain Welldon has 
not been heard of in town or country, on 
land or sea, alive or dead, for over a 
month. As a matter of fact he has en- 
tirely disappeared.” 

** Disappeared!” I gasped, feebly. 

“Yes, disappeared, I ser Vanished, 
gone ; faded into thin air, if you will, but 
gone, anyhow—completely gone.” And 
there was a curious look on his face as he 
commenced rebuttoning his coat. 

“TI can't believe it,” I ejaculated, half 
unconsciously, to myself. He tured 
upon me in a moment. 

‘‘ Can’t believe it, sir!” he said, fiercely; 
“do you doubt my word, then? I tel 

ou he is gone, no one knows whither, and 

as left not a single sign behind him. | 
thought, Mrs. Welldon thought, that he 
might have confided the reason for his 
abrupt departure to you, as he has always 
spoken so highly of your reliability and 
discretion. I find that we were mistakes, 
and there is nothing more to be 
Good morning.” And he departed, lea 
ing behind him an atmosphere permeaé 
with the faint, sickly-smelling perfume 
from his cigar. | 
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The disappearance of Captain Welldon 
took entire possession of my mind during 
the remainder of that day, to the utter 
exclusion of all other matters. In fact, 
for many succeeding days I found myself 
continually reverting to the subject, with 
the result that the more I thought about 
it the darker the mystery seemed to 
grow. Had he met with an accident? 
Then his body ought to have been re- 
covered. Was he in hiding for some 
cause or other? Then, why did he not 
communicate privately with his friends? 
Had he been murdered ?—ah! that was 
the question which was everlastingly rising 
to my lips, and to which I could never 
frame a satisfactory reply. 

Spring had blossomed into summer, 
summer had mellowed 
into autumn, and au- 
tumn had faded into 
winter, but nothing 
had been heard of Cap- 
tain Welldon’s fate. 
His name was still oc- 
casionally mentioned, 
but his strange disap- 
pearance had ceased 
to be a topic of com- 
mon conversation. The 
doctor had been most 
assiduous in his atten- 
tions to the bereaved 
wife, and rumour had 
it that after a certain 
interval had elapsed 
Mrs. Welldon would, 
in all probability, 
change her name to 
that of Hazell. I had just read an inti- 
mation to this effect in one of the Society 
journals, and was musing over the fickle- 
ness of women generally, when I received 
a very strange letter. 

Dirty and ill-spelt as it was, I had con. 
siderable difficulty at first in deciphering 
its contents, but at length I succeeded in 
mastering it. The writer intimated that 
he had reason to believe I was friendly 
disposed towards Captain Welldon. Now 

e, the writer, could tell me something 
about him that might interest me if I 
would be outside the bottle and jug en- 
trance of the Three Ships on Friday 
night next, at eight o’clock. Full direc- 
tions were appended as to the best route 
to be followed in order to get to the 
Three Ships, which appeared to be a public 
house situated in one of the low seafaring 
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districts of Eastern London. In cvent of 
my accepting this invitation I was in- 
structed to insert a certain form of 
advertisement, also duly appended, in the 
Telegraph, such advertisement to conclude 
with one cross if I intended going alone, 
and two if I was to be accompanied by a 
companion. 

I pondered over this remarkable epistle 
for some time, and finally decided to go. 
Accordingly the Telegraph came out the 
next day with the following in its agony 
column : 


Missinc.—S. will meet T.W. in 


honour. X. 


On Friday morning Inspector Bennett, 
of Scotland Yard, walked into my shop, 
wanting to know if 
anyone had been offer- 
ing a gold watch, with 
a duke’s coronet in 
diamonds on the back, 
during the past four- 
and-twenty hours. No- 
body had, but I seized 
the occasion to tell 
him all I knew about 
the Welldon case, and 
wound up by showing 
him the letter I had 
received during the 
earlier part of the 
week. He examined 
it carefully with in- 
terest, and then said: 

* Don't you think it 
rather unwise of you 
to go alone ?” 

‘*Who said I was going alone?” I re- 
torted. ‘I never even said I was going 
at all” 

“Yet you advertised the fact pretty 
well, didn’t you?” remarked Mr. Bennett, 
with one of his usual internal chuckles. 

I had forgotten for the moment that 
this lynx-eyed detective would be sure 
to read attentively the agony columns in 
the daily press, and the letter I had just 
shown him would of course afford the 
necessary clue to my advertisement. Mr. 
Bennett was generally a little bit ahead 
of me in these matters. 

**So you would advise my taking some- 
one with me, Mr. Bennett,” I said at 
length, as that gentleman seemed in no 
way inclined to volunteer any further 
observation. 

“] think it would do no harm if you 
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were to invite me to accompany you,” 
came the slow reply, as if he had been 
revolving the subject in his mind, and had 
just arrived at this conclusion. 

*“ Would you really care to come?” I 
exclaimed. ‘ You know I should only be 
too pleased to have the benefit of your 
experience.” 

‘Well, I have requested the pleasure 
of your company before when I have 
been on some little expedition of my own, 
and I don’t think it would be polite of me 
to refuse a pressing invitation of this sort 
from you now, so I'll say I accept. We'll 
fix it up at once,” he continued, briskly. 
‘‘ Time, 6.30; place, Charing Cross. Ex- 
cuse me, I must hurry along,” and before 
I could say another word he was gone. 

At the time appointed I met Mr. Ben- 
nett, and we promptly started on our 
eastward journey, my companion enter- 
taining me on the way with an account of 
how he had recovered the duke’s watch 
under very amusing circumstances. As 
we neared our destination, however, he 
gradually became silent, and I could see 
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his mind was preoccupied with the ap 
proaching interview. As eight o'clock 
struck, we stepped out of the darkness 
into the glaring light thrown upon the 
muddy pavement by the lamps of the 
Three Ships. There was no one there. 
Rain was falling heavily, a dense fog was 
slowly creeping up, and the entire stree 
seemed pretty well deserted. Five, tep 
minutes passed, and still we were alone 
Suddenly a spectral figure emerged from 
the surrounding gloom, and in a hoarse 
voice demanded if I was Mr. Stephens. 
I intimated that I was, whereon the figure 
coughed suspiciously at my companion. 

**Good evening, Mr. Wheeler,” said 
Mr. Bennett, blandly. ‘I rather thonght 
you might be the gentleman we wete to 
have the pleasure of meeting here to 
night. All friends well, eh?” 

‘* Come, I say, this ain’t fair, Mr. Ben. 
nett,” said the individual addressed as 
Mr. Wheeler, savagely. “I stippilated 
as ‘ow this yere hinterview were to be in 
strict honner, and blow me if yere ain't 
the bloomin’ perlice attendin’ on it. I'm 
disgusted, I am.” And Mr. Wheeler 
looked as if he would have very mitch 
liked to run away there and then. 

‘* Nonsense, Tim,” said Mr. Bennett, 
affably. ‘ I shall quite enjoy a little chat 
with you, for old acquaintance sake. 
Suppose we have a nip all round, just to 
keep the chill out,eh ? It’s precious cold 
standing about here in this rain. You really 
ought to cultivate the habit of punctuality 
a little more carefully, my worthy friend. 
I rather fancy I’ve told you so before.” 

Somewhat mollified by this proposition, 
Mr. Wheeler muttered that he didnt 
mind if he did have a drop of something; 
and, entering the Three Ships, Mr. Ben- 
nett called for three glasses of rum hot, 
under the genial influence of which Mr. 
Wheeler condescended to still further 
relax the severity of his demeanour, and 
even went so far as to drink our very 
good healths. 

The Three Ships was rather crowded. 
but fortunately Mr. Wheeler’s lodgings 
were only just round the corner, and 
thither we repaired on his invitation, Mr. 
Bennett having, with great forethought, 
first provided himself with a bottle of old 
Jamaica for Mr. Wheeler's special home 
consumption. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Bennett, when the 
bottle had been opened and its contents 
duly honoured, ‘‘ what have you to 
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us about Captain Welldon’s disappear- 
ance?” 

« Yer means ter hact strait an’ honner- 
able, I s’pose?”’ queried Mr. Wheeler, 
shifting rather uneasily on his chair. 

“You have my word, and you know what 
that means,” replied Mr. Bennett, quietly. 

Thus reassured, Mr. Wheeler cleared 
his throat, and strengthening his voice 
with another glass of rum, proceeded 
without further hesitation. 

It appeared that some years ago Mr. 
Wheeler, finding business very slack in 
England, and receiving a good deal more 
attention at the hands of the police than 
was compatible with his ideas of personal 
comfort, became exceedingly discontented 
with his lot. Deeming that a change of 
-scene might prove beneficial to his health, 
which had suffered somewhat from late 
hours and frequent spells of oakum-pick- 
ing and other unwholesome occupations, 
he emigrated to America. The ill-luck 
which had attended him in this country 
followed him over there, and a trifling but 
annoying difference of opinion with the 
authorities as to the ownership of certain 
valuable articles of silver plate eventu- 
ally led to his temporary retirement from 
public life for a period. Upon once more 
resuming his position as a free citizen he 
obtained an introduction to Dr. Hazell, 
for whom he executed some delicate com- 
missions, one of which, unfortunately, re- 
sulted in another little misunderstanding 
with the police. When this had been 
satisfactorily adjusted, he concluded that 
he didn’t care for New York any longer, 
and returned to England, whither, he 
learnt, his late employer had preceded 
him. That gentleman was by no means 
overwhelmed with joy at his appearance, 
but assisted him nevertheless. Mr. 
Wheeler, however, being an ambitious 
soul, his demands continued to grow at 
such an alarming rate that at length the 
doctor refused to comply with them, 
Stopped the supplies, and a fortnight 
ago, after a stormy scene, finally kicked 
the astonished Mr. Wheeler into the 
Street. Then Mr. Wheeler vowed ven- 
geance, and bethinking himself of a little 
conversation he had overheard some nine 
or ten months ago between the doctor 
and Captain Welldon, in which my name 
was mentioned more than once, conceived 

idea of sending me the epistle which 
had brought Bennett and myself there 
that night. 
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At this point in Mr.Wheeler’s narrative 
my companion withdrew his gaze from a 
large cobweb on the ceiling, which he had 
hitherto been steadfastly regarding, and 
fixed his eyes on the speaker’s face. Mr. 
Wheeler wriggled uncomfortably, refilled 
his glass with a somewhiat unsteady hand, 
emptied it at a draught, and continued. 
The conversation, at least all that Mr. 
Wheeler heard of it, was of a very heated 
character. It took place at the doctor's 
chambers, and so absorbed were the two 
gentlemen in it that Mr. Wheeler's sudden 
advent in the ante-room remained entirely 
unnoticed. The captain was denouncing 
the doctor as his evil genius, and wound 
up by declaring passionately that had it 
not been for the latter’s infernal scheming 
his uncle might have been alive then. 
The doctor retorted by enquiring what 
advantage that would be, whereon the 
captain said, in an agitated voice, if it 
were so, he would not be going about 
with the guilt of murder on his soul. At 
the word “ murder’’ Mr. Wheeler pricked 
up his ears, and listened more attentively 
than ever. The doctor, evidently exas- 
erated, replied angrily that what had 
been done was done solely to save the 
captain from disgrace, and warned him 
to be careful what he was saying. The 
captain wished to know why. Because, 
came the answer deliberately, if he wasn't 
the doctor might consider it necessary, 
for his own safety, to mention the matter 
to the police. At this the captain gave 
a sort of gasp, and exclaimed that he 
would bear the intolerable burden in secret 
no longer; that there was, at any rate, 
one man whom he dared trust (naming 
me), and to him he would go straightway 
and tell everything. Then the doctor 
rose, and in a voice thick with passion 
demanded if he had so soon forgotten the 
fate of Selsom and the red room in The 
Shanty. At these words the captain ut- 
tered a smothered cry, and rushed hastily 
from the apartment, nearly knocking over 
Mr. Wheeler in his precipitate flight. That 
astute individual, feeling much impressed 
with what he had heard, wisely concluded 
that just then was not an opportune mo- 
ment for interviewing the doctor on his 
own particular private business, and, 
putting on his hat, strolled out into the 
street to meditate at his leisure. 
“Is that all?” enquired Mr. Bennett, 
abruptly, as Mr. WLecler concluded his 
story. 
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“ Hevery blessed bit,” returned that 
gentleman, with a sigh of satisfaction, as 
he helped himself liberally to another 
glass of Jamaica on the strength of its 
being so. 

“Do you know anything about this 
Selsom that the doctor spoke of? ” con- 
tinued Mr. Bennett, removing the bottle 
to a safer position beside him. 

“Never heerd on ‘im afore,” replied 
Mr. Wheeler, with a dissatisfied look at 
the bottle’s new position. 

‘“‘ Nor the red room in the shanty ?”’ 

“* Nary a bit.” 

‘‘Have you seen any of the doctor's 
old associates in America over here?” 





‘Jest one or two, that’s all. There’s 
Jim Mason, and Ted Bowler, and—and— 
yes, that’s all.” 

** Who else ?” 

“* That's all.” 

“Who else?” There was a warning 
ring in Mr. Bennett’s voice this time. 

“That’s all, *pon my soul. Didn't I 
tell you so afore?” And Mr. Wheeler 
endeavoured to look virtuously indignant 
at the repetition of the question, but 
failed miserably in the attempt. 

‘Tim Wheeler, you know me, and I 
know you. Don’t tell lies. Who else of 
the doctor’s American associates have 
you seen over here ?” 

‘““Well, Mr. Bennett, I rather think — 
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yes I hev’—oh, lor! he'll kill me,” replied 
Mr. Wheeler incoherently, mopping his 
face with his handkerchief in great per- 
turbation of spirit. 

“Come, don't be foolish,” said Mr. 
Bennett, sharply. ‘‘ Who is it ?” 

“The Kernal,” whispered Mr. Wheeler 
with an apprehensive glance round the 
room. 

* And pray who is the ‘ Kernal,’ as yoy 
call him ?” , 

‘Jake Scalley. Oh, lor! I've done 
it!” groaned the unhappy Wheeler, great 
beads of perspiration standing out thickly 
on his forehead. 

“What! Jake Scalley the coiner!” 
exclaimed Mr. Bennett, with a nearer 
approach to excitement than anything 
he had manifested during the evening. 
“Is he in London ?” 

Mr. Wheeler murmured faintly that 
he was. 

“Where is he staying ?” 

‘*‘ Lamb Street, Islington,” was the 
almost inaudible reply. 

** Number, please ?”’ 

Mr. Wheeler was now fairly shaking 
with terror. His teeth chattered like 
a pair of castanets as he managed at 
length to ejaculate : 

ae | Rie 

Mr. Bennett made a rapid note 
in his pocket-book, and then rose to 

O. 
““Good-bye, Tim,” he said plea- 
santly; ‘‘take care of yourself. What 
you have told us to-night may prove 
to be of some value, and in any case you 
may depend that we shall not forget you.” 

‘‘Mr. Bennett, oh! Mr. Bennett,” came 
in imploring tones —the man was evidently 
horribly alarmed—* promise me afore yer 
go thet yer won't let on about me tc 
the Kernal. He’ll kill me, sartin, if yer 
do.” 

“I sha’n't give you away, you may be 
sure,” replied Mr. Bennett, opening the 
door. ‘ You stop at home and keep quiet 
for a day or two. I'll let you know if | 
want you again.” And with this assur- 
ance Mr. Wheeler was fain to be content. 

It might have been only imagination 
on my part, but as the tall, gaunt form of 
Mr. Wheeler stood tremblingly upon the 
landing, holding aloft a guttering candle 
t> light us down the rickety stats, | 
fancied I saw a dark shadow glide beliind 
his back into the room he had just left. 
I made no remark, however, and in a few 
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moments we were once more in the 
dismal street. 

The fog was denser than ever, and 
everybody seemed to have gone home to 
bed, save a solitary seafaring looking 
individual, who was leaning against an 
adjacent lamp-post, smoking a short 
pipe. To him Mr. Bennett said some- 
thing in an undertone, which I did not 
catch, and securing a stray hansom, we 
made our way westward as quickly as 
adverse circumstances would permit. 
My companion seemed in no humour for 
talking, and knowing his habits pretty 
well, I did not obtrude my conversation 
upon him. At length the cab came toa 
full stop in a heavy block in the Strand, 
and then for the first time he opened his 
mouth and broke the long silence. 

“A curious case, Mr. Stephens,” he 
observed, gazing steadily at the horse’s 
tail, as if it had some important bearing 
on the matter. ‘What do you make 
of it?” 

I confessed, truthfully enough, that I 
was unable to make anything of it at all. 

“It is rather a tangle,” admitted Mr. 
Bennett, reflectively. “I hadn't any 
idea, though, that Jake Scalley was in 
England. I wonder how he managed to 
slip through their fingers on the other 
side.” 

“Wheeler seems to be terribly scared 
about him,” I remarked. “Is he sucha 
very dangerous desperado ?” 

“So dangerous that I would not give 
much for Whee- 
ler’s chance of 
escaping with 
his life if he only 
knew what had 
passed to-night,” 
was the grave 
reply. “Ah! 
here’s the Yard 
at last. Good- 
night. I'll call 
round and see 
you some time 
to-morrow.” 
And with a 
Shake of the 
hand, he alight- 
ed and vanished 
up the archway. 
_The fog con- 
tinued all next 
day, and in the 
afternoon it be- 
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gan to rain. There were not many people 
about, and the newsboys, who were shout- 
ing cut “ Another dreadful murder,” did not 
appear to be doing a very brisk trade. 
About five o’clock Bennett appeared, 
with a solemn look upon his face. In 
response to my enquiry as to news, he 
silently unfolded a copy of the Echo, and 
placing his finger upon a column of 
leaded type, handed me the paper. 
With a strange misgiving, I took it and 
read— 


HORRIBLE MURDER IN THE 
EAST-END. 


‘‘ Early this morning the police made a 
ghastly discovery in a house in Canton 
Street, E., a low thoroughfare leading 
down to the river side. A man on the 
first floor was found weltering in a pool 
of blood, with his head nearly severed 
from his shoulders, and a deep stab in 
the region of the heart. The body has 
been identified as that of a man named 
Timothy Wheeler. No motive can be 
assigned for the crime, but the police, 
who are very reticent, believe they have a 
clue. Considerable excitement prevails 
in the neighbourhood, and all access to 
the scene of the tragedy has been 
prohibited by the authorities.” 


I laid the paper down with a cold 
shiver, and thought of the dark shadow I 
had seen on that miserable landing the 
previous evening. 


It was no freak of my 
imagination 
then, after all, 
and poor Tim 
Wheeler's fears, 
at which I felt 
inclined to laugh 
at the time, were 
only too well 
justified by the 
sequel. 

Bennett was 
the first tospeak. 
“ This affair is 
getting serious,” 
he said. “If 
Captain Well- 
don is still alive, 
we must find out 
his whereabouts 
within the next 
few hours, or he 
will assuredly 
share the fate of 
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the unhappy man who has already fallen 
a victim to this bloodthirsty gang.” 

“Have you any idea where he is likely 
to be found ? * | enquired. 

“I should imagine in the place called 
The Stanty, if anywhere. All our en- 
deavours must be bent now to the dis- 
covery of its probable locality. I have 
an idea as to the direction in which we 
are most likely to meet with success. Can 
you spare time to go down with me to 
Dover to-night ? ” 

“ Certainly, if I can be of any use.” 

‘Then I will call for you at half-past 
seven, and we can catch the mail from 
Victoria. There are one or two things I 
want to see to first, and we can 
matters over on the road.” 

At the station I found a first-class com- 
partment reserved for our use, and, as 
soon as we had rattled out of London, Ben- 
nett threw away the cigar he had been 
smoking, and, opening his pocket-book, 
handed mea foreigntelegram form. It bore 
the Islington stamp, and was as follows: 


“ Hazell, Hotel de l'Europe, Bruxelles.— 
Send the professor on to me at the old 
address at once. J. S.” 


I handed it back, and looked at Bennett 
for explanation. 

“You noticed the man I spoke to in 
the street last night ?” 

I nodded. 

* Well, he is one of my best and sharp- 
est officers, but this infernal fog and a half- 
awake cabman threw him off the scent 
this morning. I told him to watch the 
house in Canton Street carefully, and, if 
any suspicious person went in or out, to 
keep his eyes well open and let me know. 
Shortly after midnight some one opened 
the door and peered out cautiously. 
Finding the coast apparently clear, the 
figure hurried rapidly away in a northerly 
direction, closely followed by my man. 
Islington was reached about half-past 
one, and, turning into Lamb Street, the 
quarry halted at number 15, and let 
himself in with a latch-key. At eight 
o'clock he reappeared, carrying a large 
black bag, and, avoiding the High 
Street, walked sharply towards the Angel, 
stopping once on the way at a branch 
post cffice to send off the telegram you 
have seen. Here he hailed a hansom, 
and drove off westward, still pursued by 
my man in another cab. The fog, which 
had lifted somewhat during the night, 
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now came on more densely than ever, 
and somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Edgware Road the chase succeeded in 
making good his escape. But we'll have 
him fast enough,” said Mr. Bennett, 
lighting a fresh cigar, *‘and that before 
he’s four-and-twenty hours older, or I'm 
very much ristaken.” 

I mentioned the incident of the shadow 
on the landing, and supposed that our 
conversation must have b:en overheard. 

‘Without doubt, and by the very man 
of whom we had been speaking. Scalley 
for his hand, unquestionably, struck the 
fatal blow, must have crept into the room 
as we departed. It was no shadow, 
unfortunately, that you saw, but the 
actual murderer taking advantage of his 
opportunity. This is not his first ‘kill’ 
by any means. Over the water he 
thought no more of potting his man than 
I do of flicking the ash from this cigar,” 
said Mr. Bennett, suiting the action to 
the word. 

“Who is this professor that he speaks 
of in his telegram ?” 

“‘ That is exactly what we are going to 
find out. You see, if the 
happened to be staying at Brussels by 
any chance when the telegram arrived, 
he would probably wish to depart for 
England as soon as possible, and in that 
case he would most likely come over by 
the night-boat from Ostend. I don't 
think, however, it would be wise on our 
part to let him see either of us, at any 
rate for the present. So Thompson, who 
is much chagrined at his failure of this 
morning, has gone down by an eailier 
train to see if he can improve upon his 
recent performance.” 

When we arrived at Dover, the fog 
was so thick that objects only a few 
yards off were entirely undistinguishable. 
We went straight to the Lord Warden, 
where Mr. Thompson, through whose 
offices a private room had been already 
secured, was in attendance, with the i- 
formation that the boat was expected tobe 
at least a couple of hours late. Mr. Bennett 
opined that it didn’t matter, and forthwith 
proceeded to order supper. This di 
cf, Mr. Thompson strolled down to the 
Admiralty Pier, and Mr. Bennett settled 
himself comfortably in an easy chair 
the fire. I followed his example and we 
sat smoking in silence for some consider- 
able time, when a bustle below appt 
us of the fact that the boat was in at 
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companion’s face grew graver, and I 
nd green: his muttered “now for 
it,” to warn me that matters were 
evidently approaching a critical stage. 
Ten, twenty, thirty minutes elapsed, 2nd 
then Mr. Thompson entered the room, 
and, with a smiling face, announced that 
it was all right. 

“He’s well got up, certainly,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Thompson,rub- 
bing his hands with an air 
of satisfaction, “ but I knew 
him at once. He's taken a 
room here for the night, 
and ordered a carriage for 
Cherston at ten o'clock 

. I've put yours down 
rag hg ma later, sir. 
I thought that would do. 
I'll take care not to drive 
too fast, so you'll be able 
to catch us up all right.” 

“Very good indeed, 
Thompson,” replied Mr. 
Bennett, approvingly. 
“ Now get to bed and take 
alittle rest. I’m sure you 
need it badly. Good-night, 
and be sure you don’t over- 
sleep yourself. We'll fol- 
low his lead, I think,” he 
continued, as Thompson 
withdrew with alacrity. 
“We can sleep comfortably now, for a few 
more hours will certainly solve the mys- 
tery of Captain Welldon’s disappearance.” 

In the morning the fog had greatly 
diminished in volume, a_ stiff breeze 
having sprung up during the night, and 
at ten o'clock I was able to see from the 
window of our apartment a tall, white- 
haired old gentleman, with a venerable 
beard, get into a carriage and pair and 
drive off from the hotel, the ribbons 
being handled with great skill by the 
driver, who bore an uncommonly strong 
family resemblance to our friend, Mr. 
Thompson. Half-an-hour later Bennett 
and I were also seated in a carriage and 
pair, whirling rapidly away in the same 
direction. It was a long drive, and at 
length I enquired how much farther we 
_ to go before we reached our destina- 


“Not far, I fancy,” said Mr. Bennett, 
letting down the window and looking out. 
“I think that must be Cherston, over 
yonder.” 


The supposition proved to be correct, 
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and shortly afterwards we were standing 
beside Thompson, in the ill - paved 
solitary street of the half-deserted little 
village. Here, to my surprise, we were 
joined by a stout, burly-looking stranger, 
who touched his hat respectfully to 
Bennett. That gentleman nodded cheer- 
fully in return, and enquired how he had 
got down. 

“First train to Chat- 
ham, fly rest of way,” was 
the laconic reply. 

“What time did you get 
my wire at the Yara? You 
see I did some more work 
after you had retired,” 
added Mr. Bennett, turn- 
ing to me with a little 
laugh. 

* Two thirty-seven a.m.” 
promptly responded the 
laconic one. 

““Good. Then I sup- 
y ose you've been here Some 
little time ?” 

“Two hours, 
four minutes.” 

““ Exact as usual, I see, 
Johnson. Well, what have 
you found out ?” 

Johnson drew out a little 
note-book, and commenced 
reading. ‘“ Arrived Cher- 
ston, ten six a.m. Began enquiries. Large 
house, called The Shanty, on hill about 
three miles to the right. Lonely spot. 
House nearly empty. Kept by old man 
and woman. Owner lives abroad. Comes 
sometimes. Old gentleman with long 
white beard. Visitors occasionally. Very 
few. Finished enquiries.” 

‘Capital. You have excelled yourself. 
Now show us the way, please.” 

Headed by the discreet Johnson, we 
proceeded towards The Shanty. It was 
a big, flat, desolate erection, on a slight 
eminence, half hidden by a clump of 
large trees which served to conceal our 
approach until we were right upon it. 
We halted, and held a council of war. 
Mr. Bennett’s first utterance was ominous. 

“If Scalley is here, as I expect, he 
may show fight, and then there may be 
trouble. Your fire-irons are all right, of 
course ?” 

Both men replied in the affirmative. 

‘** Mr. Stephens, you had better remain 
here Johnson, you go on a-head and 
knock at the door. If by any good luck 
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FOLLOWED BY A LOUD CRASH, 


Scalley should open it—you'll know him 
by a red scar right across his face—jump 
upon him at once before he has time to 
shoot. We'll be close behind you.” 

The big man nodded silently, and 
started on his mission. At his first 
knock there was no response. At the 
second the door was opened slightly. 
Then there was a short interval, followed 
by a loud crash, and directly after we 
‘could see two forms struggling on the 
ground, Johnson being uppermost. We 
rushed forward immediately, but our 
assistance was not required. 
Johnson had got his man 
firmly pinned by the throat, 
and all we had to do was to 
secure the prisoner so that 
escape should be impossible. 
This was quickiy done, and, 
leaving him in charge ot 
Thompson, we entered The 
Shanty together. A tall figure, 
with a long white beard, con- 
fronted us in the hall, and de- 
manded, with an unmistak- § 
able Yankee accent, what we 
meant by this unwarrantable 
intrusion. 

**Come, doctor, it’s no good. 
The game’s up, and you'd bet- 
ter capitulate quietly.” And 
Mr. Bennett stepped up to the 
figure, and with a dexterous 





A THIN, SPECTRAL-LOOKING BEING. 
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twitch removed the long beard, disclosing 
as he did so, the sharp, peculiar features of 
Captain Welldon’s erstwhile friend, Dr 
Hazell, of New York. 

“And now what have you done with 
the captain?” said Mr. Bennett, survey- 
ing with satisfaction the scowling face of 
his captive. “Ha! going to be sulky, 
are we? Well, never mind. I dare say 
we shall soon find out. Here, yon,” 
addressing an old man who stood tremb- 
ling violently behind the doctor, “show 
me which is the red room. Come, be 
quick. We'll go together, if you like, Mr. 
Stephens,” and we followed the old ser. 
vant up the stairs and along a wide 
corridor until, shaking in every limb, he 
paused outside a massive nail-studded 
door, and vainly endeavoured to detach 
a key from a large bunch which he 


carried. Bennett snatched it from his 
grasp, inserted it in the lock, and in 
another moment we stood inside the 


room. 

A more ghastly apartment I was never 
in. The walls, ceiling, floor—even the 
glass in the solitary window—all were 
of a deep, uniform, blood-red hue. A 
couple of chairs, a table, a wooden bed- 
stead, and a bench, all of the same colour, 
comprised the whole of the furniture. In 
the centre, with outstretched arms, and 
eyes fixed upon the door, stood a thin, 
spectral-looking being that tried to speak 
as we approached, but could not. We 
had accomplished our object. Captain 
Welldon was found. 

We were glad to get away from this 
appalling place, and, leaving 
Messrs. Thompson and John- 
son to follow at their leisure 
with their prisoners, we hur- 
4,\ ried back to the village, and 

j were soon on the road again 
g7_.| with our horses’ heads turned 
(7a in the direction of Dover. It 

See, was nearly dark when we 

¥’| clattered up to the door of 
the hospitable Lord Warden, 
where Mr. Bennett's first and 
most particular care was to 
order a dinner for three, which 
taxed to the utmost even the 
resources of that famous hos- 
telry. 

It was a happy, if quiet, 
dinner party, all explanations 
being mutually postponed by 
consent until after the meal 
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When the cloth had been removed and 
Bennett and I had both had our say, 
Captain Welldon told us his story. He 
was greatly altered. The past few months 
had left their indelible mark upon him; 
his once black hair was thickly streaked 
with grey, and there was a tremor in his 
voice when he spoke that was infinitely 
pathetic. 

“It was on the fourteenth of February 
—St. Valentine’s day”—he said, with a 
sad smile, “ that I was abducted. I had 
to go to Dover on some business in con- 
nection wiih my regiment. There was 
only one person in the compartment with 
me—an old man, with a long white beard. 
We must have been nearing Chatham 
when I became insensible, and the next 
thing I remember was finding myself in 
that accursed room.”’ He paused, and 
passed his hand over his forehead as if to 
brush away the painful recollection. “I 
wonder how I managed to keep sane with 
that dreadful colour all around me, and 
the knowledge that in that very same 
room another victim of the doctor’s had 
been done to death. You know about 
my uncle’s death, Well, the day after it 
occurred, Hazell called, and said it wasn’t 
caused by heart disease at all, but bya 
cigar containing a curious aromatic 
poison which he had himself given him 
theprevious day after luncheon. Whether 
his tale was true God only knows. 
Sometimes I have my doubts. Anyhow, 
I allowed myself to be persuaded by him, 
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and so became a sort of accessory after 
the fact. I know it was wicked and fool- 
ish, but I was terribly worried about 
money matters just then. Hazell next 
commenced to bleed me most extensively, 
and at last his demands became so out- 
rageous that I refused to comply any 
longer with them. We had a violent 
quarrel, in the course of which he 
threatened to denounce me as the actual 
murderer, while I declared that I would 
not be silent further, but take advice from 
a trustworthy source as to the line of con- 
duct I should adopt. This stand on my 
part must have alarmed him considerably, 
and so he decided on extreme measures. 
Three times only during my imprisonment 
have I seen him, and each time he has 
offered me my freedom on terms which I 
indignantly refused. There can be little 
doubt as to my ultimate fate had you not 
so providentially come to my rescue. A 
few more weeks at most and I should 
have been a raving maniac.” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Thompson entered, looking rather paler 
than usual. 

‘The doctor’s dead,” he said abruptly. 

It was true. That magnificent diamond 
ring I had before admired had secreted 
within the shank one of those subtle poi- 
sons in the use of which its owner was 
such an adept. He had pressed it to his 
lips, and his soul had passed away beyond 
the reach of earthly tribunals. Not so 


-Scalley ; he was hanged. 
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CHAPTER VI. (continued). 


was worse than he thought. But, 

ip his turn, Burgo was wounded 
and angered. He gave Mr. Hayes another 
message, which that discreet person in- 
continently forgot, and so never delivered, 
which was just as well; and then Burgo 
took his hat, and walked through the hall 
and down the steps without another word. 
The hack he was used to ride was waiting 
for him; the groom looked with respect- 
ful curiosity into his face as he held the 
reins. 

“Long time since you was across ‘ the 
Loafer,’ sir. Thought you might like him 
better than the chestnut.” 

“Thank you, Tom,” Burgo said; “I 
think I should.” 

The man knew something very bad had 
happened. It might, perhaps, have oc- 
curred to him to wonder if the Captain 
would ever cross “ the Loafer” 
again. It did occur to Burgo. 
He “gentled” the old horse 
a minute, and gazed, with a~ 
queer feeling at his heart, 
across the deer-park and the 
broad acres that lay beyond, 
golden already with harvest. 
Was it for the last time ? 

“Mr. Glyn will ride the horse 
back,” he said to respectfully- 
curlous Tom. ‘“ Take care of 
him, you know.” 


saloon’ ee Tom said 


(D* HAYES looked very blank ; it 





“LONG TIME SINCE YOU WAS 
ACROSS ‘ THE LOAFER,’ sir.” 


‘‘ Good-bye, Tom. Here! all right!” 

Burgo’s hand came out of his pocket ; 
there was a little chink in Tom’s horny 
palm, and then the Captain had ridden 
away. Tom watched him round the half- 
mile bend, and then shook his head 4 la 
Burleigh, and went to his own place, ill at 
ease. 

“ If it had been ?’other one, now!” he re- 
marked to an intimate friend by-and-by 
in the course of a mysterious conversation 
the two indulged in over and under and 
round the chestnut. 

“Ah, ift had! But he’ll come back.” 

* Who?” 

‘Him. Gov'nor'll come round.” 

‘*Dunno so much about that.” 

“ What then?” 

** He’ll come round the gov’nor—that'll 
be it.” 

**Who will ?” 

“ Why, he will, to be sure; and if he 
does, he'll never come back no more.” 

“What, not him?” 

* Not him—never no more !”’ 

«“ Ah !—Come up, hoss!”’ 

From which it may, I think, 
be gathered that the opinion of 
the stables was not, on the 
whole, favourable to the Glyn- 
Vipont dynasty. 


7. Burgo rode down the avenue 
w= 7' and out of the lodge-gates, and 
' looked not behind him as he 
rode. Other eyes _ besides 
honest Tom’s had watched him 
while they could—stern old 
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eyes they were that were fain to watch 
him through the draperies of an upper 
window. They yearned for the sight 
once more of his face they had so loved to 
look upon. But he never looked back. 
If he had, would the old man have seen 
his crime upon his face? Nay, it might 
not have proved such a trump-card after 
all, the wise Glyn Vipont’s. 
But Sir Burgo believed be- 
yond all doubting that things 
were as they seemed to be. 
He turned away from the 
window with a great sigh and 
a hard word or two. There 
was an end of it. He wrote to 
his lawyers before dinner; 
and once more, with what 
bitter memories, he burned a 
certain important document 
that concerned his Burgo 
greatly. Then he rang for 
Mr. Hayes; and, graver than 
usual, but no less discreet, 
Hayes came and did his office 
upon his master. Sir Burgo 
asked no questions; he had 
taken down a large photograph of the 
Captain that hung over the mantelpiece, 
Hayes noticed ; his face was very stern. 
Hayes augured badly from these and such- 
like signs. 


CHAPTER VIL, 


My Lapy’s Worp 1s Kept. 


Burco rode slowly back to Ellesmere, 
one thought in his heart, one word 
rising ever to his lips—Cecil! At last 
he saw all his mischance; it all came 
home to him when he thought of her—and 
of my lady. When they knew of this, my 
lady would pass sentence on him. He 
would have to stand his trial before her, 
and if he failed to prove his innocence, he 
might guess pretty well what that sen- 
tence would be. 

Prove his innocence! How could he? 
The man who had loved him as his own 
son had believed him so guilty as never 
to have even put him upon his defence. 
My lady might well ask what need had 
she of any further witness. And then— 
Cecil! Would Cecil decide against him 
too? And if she did not—bah! was not 
my lady at her elbow? Truly, he was in 
a sore strait for an innocent man. What 
was he todo? He could think absolutely 
of nothing. The whole thing was so 





HAYES AUGURED BADLY. 
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simple ; it must be either one way or the 
other. Either the cheque had been tam. 
pered with, or it had not; and all these 
people were persuaded that it had. How 
was he to prove that it had not been done 
by him? A thing out of all reason that 
he should do, of course. But that proved 
nothing in his case ; hadn’t he been doing 
things out of all reason all his 
life? There was his previous 
character, his previous con- 
victions against him. He was 
a scapegrace. Who wouldn't 
consider this business quite 
in his line? he thought bit. 
terly. Sir Burgo evidently 
had. What could he do? 

‘‘The Loafer” carried him 
back to Ellesmere. In the 
avenue he met Glyn, waiting, 
anxious. 

“TI feared that, you know, 
in the state of mind he was 
in this morning,” Glyn said, 
when Burgo had given a 
brief précis of his ,doings at 
the Towers. “ You must give 
him time, Burgo.” 

‘* If he believes this of me now, he must 
believe it always. He would not see me. 
He was right if he thought as he did; for 
I could have given him nothing but my 
word. How can I explain anything? 
The whole thing is inexplicable.” 

‘** You must see Bullion.” 

** To be told what he told you? I should 
break his head. | tell you, I can do no- 
thing yet; I can see no clue. When I do, 
’ can act. Before I see one, what can! 

oO : ? 

They walked into the house 

**Burgo, I have broken this business 
to Lady Mildred,” Glyn said; “ merely 
broken it. Was I right?” 

** Right ! It was better. 

I must see her at once.” 

“‘] will leave you. Let me know what 
you mean to do. This must come right, 
Burgo; there is too much at stake. See 
—will you trust me to help you as fat 
as I can? There; no words. This 's 
better.” 

And they shook hands. Glyn would 
have made a very eminent actor of draw 
ing-room comedy. 

‘And now good-bye,” he said; “yo 
shall hear from me to-morrow.” 

So he departed, smiling, when he was 
out of view, on “the Loafer’s” honest 


Where is she? 
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back. The horse dropped his ears and 
swerved, as Glyn dived for the stirrup; 
he knew, and didn’t like, the light 
comedian. 

My lady made Burgo wait long enough 
in the drawing-room to feel she was keep- 
ing him waiting there. Then she came 
down to him—alone, as he had expected. 
Glyn seemed to have broken the subject 
pretty thoroughly to her, Burgo thought 
by the expression of her countenance; or 
had she been as ready to condemn him 
unheard as the rest? He could hardly 
wonder if she had. He had been in her 





way; he had interfered with her plans. 
This put him out of the way. He felta 
disheartening certainty of defeat ; but he 
fought out the fight pluckily, as was his 
nature. 

She, of course, didn’t spare him. She 
heard his account of the sending of the 
cheque; then what had happened at the 
Towers that morning, and what had be- 
fallen him there that afternoon. She saw 
ata glance how strong her position was. 
His defeat was almost too easy. 

She asked him if he could give any 
explanation of the affair—if it could be 
explained at all? He could add nothing 
to what he had said; the whole thing was 
as much a mystery to him as to anyone. 

“If I had seen Sir Burgo this after- 
noon,” he told her, ‘‘I could have given 
him nothing but my word of honour that 
I knew nothing of this matter to prove 
my assertion. I can give you nothing 
mam, Aunt Mildred. Do you believe 
me?” 

Oh, certainly, my lady believed her 
nephew; but —— 

_ The “ buts” that followed were bitterly 
irrefutable ; each one of them was a bar- 
ner between him and Cecil—a barrier he 
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couldn’t see how he was to break down. 
My lady believed him, in short, but she 
wanted proof. When he tried to storm 
this, she flung Sir Burgo, K.C.B., at him, 
and crushed him. He saw it was no 
use—it was all up with him, At last he 
told her so. 

‘You mean that all is over between 
Cecil and me?” he said. ‘ Then say so, 
Aunt Mildred.” 

And he stood there with his bronzed 
face pale, but his brave blue eyes steady 
on her, waiting for his sentence. My lady 
didn’t, of course, pass it upon him in the 
curt form he had asked her for; what she 
did say, however, came to the same thing 
He must remember she had refused to 
recognise the existence of any engage- 
ment between them; if she had, she ad- 
mitted this that had occurred might 
possibly make some difference in their 
position to one another. As it was, such 
an engagement between them could, ot 
course, only obtain her sanction when 
this unhappy mystery was cleared up. 
Burgo must see the justice of that. 

**T see,” Burgo said, “it’s the answer 
to my question. Well, I can’t complain— 
not of you, that is; you could hardly act 
differently. The luck’s against me, that’s 
all. Of course, I’m going away from 
Ellesmere.” 

My lady here begged her nephew to 
stay—the night. 

“T shall sleep in London to-night,” he 
told her, ‘thank you all the same, Aunt 
Mildred. But I may see Cecil before I go ?’ 
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“Of course,” my lady said; “you 
ought to see her. I will send her to 
you.” 

She reached the door, and had her 
hand upon the handle. Then she turned 
and came back a step towards him. He 
had sat down like a man very tired, and 
for a moment his head rested on his 
hands. 
not gone. 

“ Burgo,” my lady said, “I can trust 
you if I send her?” 

Under the ‘circumstances, this was 
rather a sublime question. 

‘‘Thank you, Aunt Mildred; I see you 
do believe me, in spite of all the ‘ buts,’ 
You know you may trust me with her 
even yet—even now.” 

Lady Mildred did know it. The door 
closed upon her; the clock ticked on, 
unearthly loud, for five long minutes. 
Then the door opened again, and Cecii 
was there beside him. 

Yes; but my lady had been beside her, 
you see, and he saw, all the afternoon. 
This was not the Cecil of that morning. 
He didn’t know how my lady had done 
her work, but he knew the work was 
done. Yet it was true what the girl had 
cried out under the knife in her pain— 
she did love him; and she believed he 
was innocent, too, of this thing, when she 
looked into his face. But with 


He hardly noticed that she had 


regard to that other matter —? — F 


My lady had been beforehand 
with him, like the mature di- 
plomate she was; and the luck 
was against him, dead. 

He took Cecil’s hands in 
his, after a way he had,and 
held her face to face so, and *°'¢ 
so said what had to be said. » | 
He loved her with all the life 
of him; and he had lost her 
by no deed of his—by a mys- 
terious piece of devilry he 
could in nowise account for 
or explain. With her, he felt 
that he had simply lost every- 
thing. -All the future was 
hopeless without her; and he 
was going away, and he was 
leaving her, he could guess to 
what and to whom; and, as 
they were now, they two were 
scarcely like to meet again. 
But as his arms were power- 
less to fight his fate inthedark, 
so his lips were sealed against 
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THAT MORNING, 
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all pleading utterances of his great love 
against all appealing to hers, now when 
this dishonour lay upon him, guilty or not 
guilty. Some day this dark business might 
be made clear; but then it would, of 
course, be too late—my lady would have 
taken care of that. Meantime she had 
trusted him, and he justified her trust, 

So what he said that last night was not 
much. He told Cecil all he had told my 
lady; he could tell her no more. The 
case, he said, was terribly against him. 

‘“‘Burgo, not with us!” she cried, 
“Who believes this? Not mamma— 
not I.” 

“Not you, I think; but who would 
not beside you ?” 

“It will be explained—it must be.” 

**T don’t trouble much about what will 
be now, Cecil; that matters so little, 
doesn’t it, when one has lost one’s all ?” 

“No, no—not all!” 

Her head was bowed down ; the words 
came from her in a sob; and more would 
have come from her than this, but for that 
clever gag my lady had administered, 
foreseeing its necessity. The thought of 
another woman, this was; but how was 
he to know that? 

«Well, not all, quite, perhaps. Not a 
remembrance, Cecil—not the memory of 
these last days, my darling; I s! all keep 
those.” 

She was sobbing fairly now. 
but he kept himself in hand 
sternly. It would never do to 
let himself go, he knew. He 
got over the rest as quickly as 
.| he could, 
| ‘«« Listen, darling,” he said; 
‘*T shall keep these, as I suy. 
I am going away; ycu see, 1 
must go. Not for always, | 
hope; not for long, may be, 
but till all this can be cleared 
up. I know what it has cost 
me—yes, yes, I know it; I 
don’t deny it’s hard, but ! 
can't deny it’s just. And, 
after all, for your sake, it 1s 
better so, perhaps.” 

‘«‘ For my sake—no, no!” 

“You were a great prize 
for me to win, darling. How 
#2== could I be worthy of you? 
Still, I loved you; still I 
love you: you might have 
made me worthy—that says 
all I can say. Remember 
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I said that to you last, except — good- 


Nhod he bowed his head down, and laid 
his lips upon her torehead. 

He had spoken steadily and bravely to 
the end; but now the end was come; 
and who can tell what that wild cry of 
hers to him to stay, as she clung to him 
close, forgetting all but that he was going 
from her—who can tell what this might 
have done, seeing that he was but human 
flesh and blood, and of the sinfullest, but 
that the door opened gently, and there 
came in my lady ? 


He went away from Ellesmere that 
night, to catch the mail at Norbury. 
Before he went, René Pardailian, 
Marquis de Mornac, said a few - 
words to him. 

“They tell me you are going, 
he said; “and they have told@ 
me why. If anything could make 4 
us friends, it would be a ca- 
lumny like this. As it is, 
will you take my assurance, 
and my hand on it, that, as ¢ 
far as | am concerned, this 
makes us but the more 
loyal—foes ? ” 

% * wv 

Burgo Maltravers remem- 
bered those parting words 
a year later, when, on a 
certain July morning, be- 
fore a great battle was be- 
gun, he sat in saddle among 
Von Benedek’s staff, and 
read in a London letter 
how that his cousin Cecil, 
had been Marquise de Mor- 
nac just a week. 


f 


” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A Wronc 1s RIGHTED. 


More than a year had passed since the 
morning of Sadowa ; more than two since 
Burgo had bidden his cousin a long fare- 
well in the drawing-room at Ellesmere, 
and had gone away thinking that he was 
little likely to see her face again. 

- He had not told her this, you will re- 
member ; he had spoken bravely for her 
sake, as though he hoped this mystery 
that was sundering them would soon be 
cleared up, and they might be, at least, 
not wholly parted in a little while. But 
in his heart there had been no such hope; 
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and he had lost her—he had lost every- 
thing. What did it matter whether this 
business was ever made plain or not? It 
had been believed against him by that old 
man yonder, who had loved him as his 
own son; it might well be believed 
against him by everybody else. How 
could he disprove it? Let it rest; all 
this was nothing to him now. 

It was in this frame of mind that Burgo 
had departed. He got strengthened in it 
every day he walked aimlessly about the 
Sahara of London, thinking of it all. 
Still, he sat down one day and wrote a 

_ long letter to Sir Burgo. If 
Sir Burgo had ever got that 
letter, I am _ inclined to 
fancy a wrong might have 
been righted before it was 
too late. But that letter, 
probably, got no farther 
than Glyn Vipont, the wise 
youth, who wrote to his 
cousin to say that the old 
man had utterly refused to 
open it, and had bidden 
him, Glyn, return it forth- 
with to the writer. Glyn 
was truly grieved, of course, 
but trusted the old man’s 
mood might change. Burgo 
never wrote again. A com- 
munication from Sir Burgo’s lawyers 
one day informed Captain Maltra- 
vers that a certain income had been 
settled upon him, in accordance with 
directions lately received from their 
client. Burgo wrote back to Lin- 
coln’s Inn to decline the proposed 
settlement. He had a couple of 
hundred annually under his mother’s 
will, he knew, though he had never 
hitherto troubled much about it. He 
hunted up a sleepy old trustee, and re- 
deemed his principal from the limbo of 
the Three per Cents, wherein the sleeper 
had comfortably locked it up. He was a 
rich man—for the next six months. Be- 
yond that Burgo didn’t care to look ; or, if 
he did, saw only one thing for himself. 

There was no use in his staying on in 
London, or in England; there was no 
chance of that stern old gentleman down 
at the Towers relenting, and admitting 
that he might in his haste have done his 
nephew cruel wrong. And there were 
plenty of reasons why he should go 
abroad. So he went across the Channel] 
one night with a fairly-filled note-case, 
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and no particular concern what would 
become of him when that note-case should 
be emptied. The fact was, that our 
Burgo was so sore and so wretched, that, 
being naturally a reckless, godless youth, 
he had settled, when his last louis was 
gone, som2how or other togotoo. Mean- 
time he went, carefully avoiding Hom- 
bourg and explanation with Annie Brune, 
to Bicheville-au-Bois, quite in the proper 
frame of mind for that Pandemonium. 

When a man honestly determines to 
do, under similar circumstances, what 
Burgo had determined he would do, it is 
astonishing how such determination some- 
times improves his style of play. At the 
trente-et -quarante, for instance, how coolly 
audacious a martingale he can work! 
and how apt this cool audacity is to be 
successful, simply because the man doesn’t 
care / 

I have known one or two examples of 
this. Only the other morning, in a street 
off this pullulating boulevard, in the 
privacy of his own dressing-room, a 
zentleman of my acquaintance thought fit 
to depart this life after a final dinner at 
the Café Anglais, which had been even 
more successful than his dinners usually 
were. They found a few francs on his 
dressing-table, but this was all that re- 
verted to his heirs-at-law out of about a 
million. He had been a gros joueur, and I 
should have said, a successful one too, on 
the whole. His sang froid was proverbial. 
Every croupier in Europe knew there was 
no “ funking,” no flurrying him. He had 
said once that he intended ending this 
way when the banque had raked in his last 
rouleau. When the bangue did that, after 
a fight that had lasted years, he came 
quietly home, took leave of his friends 
over an admirable menu, and—kept his 
word. I fancy more than one bank was 
broken, more than one desperate duel 
across the green cloth was won by him, 
simply from this fact—that it was literally 
** do or die.” 

Burgo turned into the play-room after 
dinner on the day of his arrival, and went 
to work at the old game very much in the 
spirit of my deceased friend. He attacked 
the “maximum” straightway, backing a 
change of colour in a way that caused 
people to look up a moment from 
their own play to see who this was. 
Some people recognised him; he had 
been there before, you know. They 
looked at him again when the cards had 
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been dealt, and .a dozen four-figure notes 
were pushed across to him. Burgo had 
won his twelve, thousand by—a point, 
This seemed promising. He went on 
A série on the rouge began, expressly for 
him, as it were. He played it through as 
though the stakes were counters. The 
last coup broke the bank. He thought 
this was pretty well for one evening, and 
a beginning. A certain proverb occurred 
to him. He went out of the play-room, 
followed by an admiring and curious mob 
of crevés and cocottes, like a wave 
The wave broke and spent itself on a 
barricade of little tables and chairs out. 
side, convenient for ice-eating and ab- 
sinthe-drinking. Burgo passed on into 
the gardens, and smoked a solitary cigar 
there amongst the roses, thinking of the 
rose-garden at Ellesmere and Cecil. 

He came back by-and-by, met people, 
and renewed acquaintance. The cocotte 
asked the Russian prince—there is always 
the cocotte and the Russian prince at 
Bicheville-au-Bois; they were La Topaze 
and Alexis Paul Paulowitch de Czerni- 
cheff that year—to bring his friend to 
supper. And Burgo supped, and played 
a hot and heavy baccarat till daylight did 
appear, and a good while after. It was 
like the old time again—the crush, and 
the cries, and the villainous argot, and the 
women’s ruddled faces, nearly as old as 
they were ruddled, most of them, and the 
precocious debauchees—the vieillards d 
vingt ans—and ancient impotent vice, 
round the tables, with the fierce light 
beating down; and the food that made 
you drink even more thirstily, and the 
drink that— Ves, it was very like the old 
time, indeed. 

But he had taken this sort of thing not 
unkindly then ; whereas now—the exper 
ment was a failure. It made him sick and 
savage; but it didn’t make him forget. 
This was not Lethe. He walked out of 
the orgie, out from among those hiccough- 
ing satyrs and shrill-voiced mznads, tito 
the pure dawnlight of the summer day; 
and he felt this would not do. He couldat 
go back to this—he couldn't forget her 
there. 

I don’t know how he lived exactly after 
that night. He played hard and steadily; 
and, on the whole, he won. He didat 
take to drink—didn’t look for Lethe in the 
V.O.P. bottle; but he got through the 
best part of a year somehow, and without 
any very great detriment to his bodily 
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health. He had a 
winter’s pig -stick- 
ing, a wolf-hunting 
in Bohemia; and 
the open-air work — 
might have had ~ 
much to do with 
this. Only he had . 
dangerously little 
interest in living, 
and each day he 
seemed to have 
less. He had lost 
too much. They 
wondered at his 
tranquil reckless- 
ness, but they didn’t 
know the reason of 
it. He was simply 
tired of his life. 

Still, it was better to have died so than 
to have wallowed in Circe’s sty yonder, 
and died dismally like a brute. 

Early in the next summer he was in 
Vienna. The rumours of war had culmi- 
nated in reality. He met Johann von 
Adelbron one night at Sacher's, and the 
two old friends had a big talk over many 
long-necked Rhein flasks; and so it was 
that our Burgo rode as a volunteer 
amongst Von Benedek’s “ gallopers.” In 
his saddle, one memorable morning, he 
had read in a London letter that his 
cousin had been Marquise de Mornac just 
aweck. He put the letter into his pocket, 
with a faint smile, and he muttered a line 
from an old song she had sung often in 
the drawing-room at Ellesmere in the days 
gone by: 

“ Adieu for evermore, my love, 
Adieu for evermore.” 

And then he begged a light from Johann, 
and pulled his cloak close about him, for 
the morning mist was chill, and so sat 
smoking in silence, till the quick cracking 
of the needle-guns in the front, and the 
boom of the opening cannonade on the 
right, woke up the chief from a_half- 
hour's snooze, and told everybody the 
great battle had begun. 

And it was fought, and finished; and 
the souls of many heroes were sent before 
their time down to Hades. But my 
Burgo’s was not of the number, though 
he had done his *“d—dest,” as was re- 
marked to him at the time by a com- 
patriot, to get it included therein. 
However, he had been badly enough 
wounded to make it still a matter of 
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some speculation 
whether a_ jolting 
field-ambulance, 
and a crammed 
field-hospital, with 
nothing to take care 
of it but the red 
cross over it, that 
saved it from being 
purposely made a 
target for round 
shot, and thirst and 
neglect and fever 
and cholera com- 
bined, might not be 
able to finish him 
off. 

A Prussian medi- 
co, however, got at 
him while his fate 
was still doubtful, and probed and plugged 
and drugged his patient back to life un- 
mutilated. Burgo was hardly so thankful 
as he ought to have been, and he was a 
prisoner-of-war, too, which bored him very 
much. 

He was exchanged in due course and 

found the fighting was all over; and 
ohann von Adelbron, with his left arm 
in a sling still, but otherwise none the 
worse for his campaign, going to be mar- 
ried! Burgo fled away from Vienna alter 
this, and no one heard anything of him 
for a long time. 


My iady had kept her vow, then, and 
given René Pardaillan her daughter, as 
she had promised. What chance had the 
girl? Burgo gone, disgraced, she knew 
not where ; no news of him ever reaching 
Ellesmere; my lady was there with the right 
word at the right moment; René, gallant, 
graceful, gentle, transformed, transfigured 
when she smiled upon him, wooing her 
like a modernised De Lauzun and loving 
her with more than the love of his lost 
youth, Then her own sense of forsaken- 
ness, of helplessness ; little stabs of pique 
and pity; a sort of recklessness, now, that 
grew upon her—what chance, I say, had 
she? 

She let them do between them what 
they would with her; and they made her 
Marquise de Mornac within the year. 
What mother could have done more ? 

René took his wife abroad. They spent 
a brief while in the old Provengal chateau, 
whence his race got their name. They 
loitered here and there about Europe, till 
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the winter found them in Paris, established 
in the great hotel in the faubourg, bright 
with all its ancient glories once more. 
René was perfection in his conduct to- 
wards his bride; a gratitude that had 
nothing silly or senile about it was the 
motif of it, and the motif was never for- 
gotten. The Paris world welcomed 
Madame la Marquise after its fashion. 
It could neither disown nor patronise 
her; so it chose her for one of its suze- 
raines, and made her throne an altar; 
whereon a good deal might have been 
sacrificed that was not. They could not 
call her précieuse or bégueule, somehow ; the 
Millamours she held easily enough at 
arm's length, but Madame la Marquise 
had no taste for their burnt- 
offerings and oblations; she 
could not away with them. 
René laughed them all to scorn 
in his sleeve. He knew his wife 
better than they. His grati- 
tude towards her grew strong- 
er, like his respect and his love 
for her, every day he lived. 
She was content to make him 
so happy at so little cost. But 
there was no love left in her 
for him or for another man. At 
least, she used to think so, and 
then she could think of cousin 
Burgo. Her husband had 
spoken to her with wonderful 
tact and happy frankness on . 
that delicate subject before + 
they were married, and it had 
been never touched on by him 
since. Doubtless, being a wise 
man in his generation, René 
preferred this sort of rival to another, a 
remembrance was less dangerous than a 
reality, especially when the remembrance 
held the reality at bay. Burgo did not 
trouble him over much, now. He would 
not have even feared to see the cousins 
together on the old cousinly footing, but 
he was glad to be spared the sight, not- 
withstanding. Burgo was no one knew 
where. I think René Pardaillan, gallant 
foe as he was, rather hoped his enemy 
might be kept there. Still, if Burgo had 
cast up in Paris, the Marquis would have 
held out the hand of welcome to him; but 
Burgo never appeared there. 

Cecil prayed he might; did all she 
could to find out where he was. At that 
time he was strolling, a convalescent 
captain, about Berlin, but she heard 
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nothing of either his wounds or his cap. 

tivity. She persuaded herself—having 

persuaded herself first that there was no 
love left in her—that she only wanted to 
see him to talk over with him a th 

René Pardaillan had started when the 

circumstances were detailed to him about 

the mysterious cheque, before it should be 
too late. 

René had smiled curiously when the 
subject had been discussed before him 
one day by Cecil and my lady. It was 
after the marriage, during the only winter 
Lady Mildred ever spent under her son- 
in-law’s roof. 

“T think I see how it might have been 
done,” he said; ‘*only one person had 

any interest in its being done, 

{ do not like that person, it is 
*. true, but I do not think I am 
- wronging him when I say I be. 
.- , lieve him quite capable of this,” 

: » _ A flash seemed to illuminate 
-.: Cecil’s memory. 

. ‘IT see,” she cried; and then, 
‘*Mamma, we must find Bur- 
go!” 

But Lady Mildred did not 
see, and Burgo was not to be 
found. 

Before he was found, too, it 
was too late. There was a 
change of dynasty at the 
Towers. The old K.C.B., his 
people could perceive, had 
never got over that fatal morn- 
ing, never been the same since 
the day he watched the son 
of his love, if not of his 
body, ride away slowly on 

“the Loafer” out of his sight. Sir Burgo 

felt his heart grow cold; he cared for 

nothing ; he sat whole days doing nothing, 
shut up alone fromeveryone. By degrees 
his health began to suffer. The affec- 
tionate Glyn became outwardly alarmed. 

He became inwardly much more alarmed 

when one day Sir Burgo fell to talking 

about his lost boy, his poor lost boy. 

Was the old fool doting? No, only he 

had forgotten all about Mr. Glyn’s 

presence, and was talking this way to 
himself. 

This was a long while after Burgo had 
gone away, when Glyn had got to believe 
that “the old fool” had learned to 
tablish a connection between Burgos 
prolonged absence and his guilt. Glyn 
did not like it at all. 
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«Damn you, you know,” he mentally 
apostrophised his relative across the table 
—Glyn was fond of damning people 
calmly, and, as it were, confidentially — 
“you may go and alter your will again. 
No fool like an old one, and you are very 
old, Sir Burgo, Major-General and K.C.B. 
—to old, begad you are. I wish you 
were dead, as the game stands at present ; 
upon my soul I do!” for as the game 
stood then, Glyn knew the Towers were 
his—his very own, so soon as the breath 
should be out of that aged body. Glyn 
was that aged body’s next male heir— 
failing one, Burgo Maltravers, that is, now 
disinherited and out of the way—and he 
had been treated according to Sir Burgo’s 
rigid notion of inheritance—he was to 
have the Towers. 

But would he, if the present owner 
went on in this unlooked for fashion about 
his poor lost boy? Glyn was a wise 
youth, but he didn’t quite understand the 
old man opposite him. Sir Burgo had be- 
lieved his nephew guilty of an unpardon- 
able crime—absolutely believed it, and he 
had pronounced sentence upon him 
accordingly, and justice had been done. 
He might yearn for him, for the sight of 
him, the sound of his voice; tears might 
burn his eyes because of him; the stern 
old soldier might grow weak as a woman 
over the thought of him; but if he had 
come, Sir Burgo would neither have 
believed his innocence nor—much as he 
could have and had forgiven him— 
have ever forgiven him this dishonour 
done to their name—never, to his dying 
day. Glyn hardly understood this, or he 
would have felt safe enough. No one 
was likely to prove Burgo’s innocence, it 
might have struck him. As to that, 
though, he had never speculated. His 
trump card was the safest thing he, a 
very safe player, had ever played, and it 
was safer than ever now it was burned. 
But Glyn was afraid the K.C.B. might 
grow weak just at the last, and in one of 
these weak fits undo what he had done; 
so he wished his relative were quietly 
inurned, as things were now. 

However, time passed on, and Sir 
Burgo’s bodily strength diminished 
visibly day by day. He kept his own 
room altogether at last. Mr. Hayes and 
Nursoo attended on him there. Glyn 
paid a daily visit ; the moribund would 
look at him, but say very little. He 
seemed to have something on his mind, 
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though, that he wished to say. Glyn 
would speculate over the Burgundy down- 
stairs what the deuce it might be. One 
afternoon he heard what it was—a ques- 
tion. Had the questioner begun to 
doubt? Had he, with the end so near, 
felt vague misgivings, vague suspicions of 
the truth? He had never spoken to his 
nephew of their interview with Bullion 
since the day of it ; what made him revert 
to that interview with such abruptness as 
he did? or was he only doting? 

**It was all true?” he asked; “there 
could have been no doubt?” His eyes 
looked as if they could see into Glyn’s 
very soul. But Glyn had pretty well 
gauged the power of the human eye, and 
he was not at all apprehensive of these 
eyes seeing into his soul. So he grinned 
to himself and looked very grave. 

“This is a strange question, sir,” he 
said. 

“ Answer it. There could have been 
no doubt?” Despite all, the old love 
pleaded for the prodigal, who was never 
to come home again. 

“If I could only find a reasonable 
shadow of one,”’ Glyn answered, ‘‘I should 
have urged it long ago, even against your 
positive request. But -——” 

“It must have been all true? It must 
have been?” 

**Too true, I fear. 
sir?” 

“You believe it? On your honour and 
conscience, you believe it?” 

‘On my honour and conscience I— 
must,” Glyn answered, with an irony Sir 
Burgo naturally failed to perceive. The 


Why speak of this, 
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answer seemed to satisfy him. He sank 
back in his chair. 

“It must have been so, must have been 
so,” he kept repeating wearily. And 
then, in a sudden burst of grief: ““O, my 
son, my son?’ 

He was evidently very weak, but he 
would have no medical aid summoned. 
Nursoo, green with emotion, came noise- 
lessly and arranged his pillows, and then 
the Burra Sahib seemed to sleep. Glyn 
went away. An odd perjury or two was 
nothing very much to this wise youth with 
the good digestion, but he wished somehow 
the old man hadn’t asked him that absurd 
question. Of course it was the simplest 
matter of self-defence to answer it as he 
had done, but still 

The Burra Sahib slept; the old Hindoo 
stood like a statue, watching him. The 
gloaming came of the short autumn day; 
a darker shadow fell upon the sleeper’s 
face. The watcher watched in an awe, 
breathlessly. He saw the shadow spread 
swiftly, he heard the white lips mutter 
broken words, with one name distinct 
among them, and as he bent his ear down 
closer to catch more, there ran one long 
shudder through the sleeper’s frame, and 
then there was the stillness of death in 
that sick chamber, broken by a long, low 
wailing cry, as the watcher hid his face 
from the terror in his hands. 

Sir Burgo was dead, believing the lie 
still, or not, who knows? But Glyn 
Vipont, his nephew, reigned in his stead. 
And the elect rejoiced that virtue had got 
its reward here below for once. 





The Loselys had come back to the 
Court about their usual time the year 
Burgo went away from his native land, 
none of his friends knew whither; and 
Mrs. Brune had come back with them—- 
a widow in happy reality. Drunken 
Fred was dead—the only sensible thing 
he ever did, as the sub who got his death- 
vacancy remarked. Burgo’s money 
stopped any after-scandal; but the stop- 
ping cost horribly dear, Annie thought, 
when she came home and learned what 
had happened. Burgo had done this? 
She told Lady Mildred they might as well 
say she had done it. He had done nothing 
of that sort—how dare they say he had? 
How dare anyone believe it? He had 
lent this money to her husband. He was 
the best friend and the truest she had in 
the world. She owedher lifetohim. She 
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would never rest till this matter had beep 
explained. Of course he had gone away, 
Was he to stay here when—when— 
people treated him in this fashion ? 

Mrs. Annie brought this out with kind. 
ling eyes and flushed cheeks in full durbar 
before my lady and my lady’s daughter, 
And before she went Cecil put out her 
hand to her and thanked her—Annie 
never really guessed why. My lady did, 
when her daughter looked at her. One 
of the charges against poor Burgo—]’m 
not certain Miss Maltravers didn’t think 
it the gravest—had been demolished, as 
far as she was concerned, that afternoon, 
She knew now why Burgo had given Mrs. 
Brune that unlucky’ money. But the 
knowledge came too late; my lady didn't 
feel uneasy. 

Moreover, Mrs. Brune might declare 
that the matter should be explained as 
much as she liked—it never was. Burgo 
was gone, no one could say where; what 
could she do? By and by Sir Burgo 
died, and Glyn Vipont reigned in his 
stead and in Burgo’s. Annie walked up 
and down her sister’s drawing-room when 
the news was known at the Court, railing 
afresh, but helpless as ever to right the 
wrong. He had lost his love—and she 
railed at Miss Maltravers perhaps more 
than Cecil deserved; he had lost his in- 
heritance—and she railed at wise Glyn 
with a good deal more justice. And what 
had become of him? Perhaps he was— 
and here she nearly broke down. 

But she brought about one thing. She 
got the county to follow Sir Lorrimer’s 
lead, and turn as cold a shoulder as could 
decently be turned on excellent Glyn, the 
new lord of the Towers. She did manage 
that; and it was something. Excellent 
Glyn has hardly achieved popularity with 
his county yet. 


So more than two years passed. It was 
in Paris, at the beginning of an eatly 
winter. There was a reception at a Ccer- 
tain minist?re. In the embrasure of one 
of the windows two people were talk- 
ing. One was a stalwart ex-major 
hussars, Rawdon Daringham by name; 
the other was a woman, who was 4 
suzeraine of society, but whom society 
not beheld for many days. To-night she 
made her rentrée. And she was 
Marquise de Mornac—a little paler, 2 
little thinner, a little graver than 
Cecil of the old days at Ellesmere, ema 
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cipated for ever from my 
lady, but otherwise her- 
self. 
It was Rawdon who was 
speaking now. 

or hardly knew him,”- 
he was saying; ‘he’s 
awiully altered. Only made g 
him out by his voice after & 
all. And he didn’t seem ¥§-- 
tocare much whether I did 
or not either, though, as 
you know, we were fast 
friends in the regiment. Ron 
But I wonder you have 
seen nothing of him.” 

«“] have seen scarcely 
anyone lately,”’ Cecil an- 
swered, glancing at her dress, that had a 
dash of dewil in it still. 

“Ah! No, of course,” Rawdon mum- 
bled. “ Well,” he went on, “we dined 
together and that, and talked over old 
times, but I don’t think Burgo seemed to 
care much about it. In fact, he seemed 
rather glad to get away Sol wasn’t in 
such a hurry to look him upagain. How- 
ever, | went there to-day, and he certainly 
was awfully ill, poor fellow—awfully ill!” 

Cecil bent her head down over her fan; 
a spasm crossed her face that Rawdon 
didn't see. But she said nothing. 

“Takes it coolly enough,” Rawdon 
thought. ‘*‘ Wonder whether she ever did 
care about him as they say?” 

“What is Burgo’s address?” Cecil 
asked presently. 

“Rue du Helder, 
Rawdon told her. 

“Thank you. And now will you take 
me down stairs ? ” 

Which he did, much envied. 

“Awfully ill?” she thought, as she 
rolled rapidly back to the great hotel in 
the faubourg. “ Dying, perhaps. It may 
be too late to-morrow; I will go to- 
night.” 

he carriage swung round at a wo.d. 

was soon waiting at numéro 36 for the 
porte-cochéve to open. The sleepy, sulky 
Cerberus in the grimy den below won- 
dered who this might be in the sable 
mufflings and with the diamonds in her 
hair as she passed swiftly by him up the 
stairs. 

Cecil reached the landing. Before her 
= oes door of the appartement stood 

. e€ passed quickly through the 
ante-chamber, where a ws was Savalas, 


36—au premier,” 
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remembering only that she 
had found him at last; that 
he was there, yonder, ill— 
dying perhaps—and alone. 
A warm light’ shone 
through from the inner 
room between the fortiéres. 
She pushed one aside 
gently and looked in. 

A fire of logs was blaz- 
ing on the hearth, and up 
to the warmth of this blaze 
there had been wheeled a broad, low 
sofa. On this sofa, with a great 
buffalo robe wrapped round him, very 
pale and still, lay Burgo. Rawdon 
Daringham had by no means exag- 

gerated when he said his old com- 
rade was awful'y ill. Cecil had been 
prepared for that in some measure. But 
not at all prepared for this—not at all 
prepared to see, bending tenderly over the 
patient, with the flame of the fire lighting 
up her anxious face and making it quite 
distinct to the other woman in the door- 
way, a sister of charity in the person of— 
Annie Brune. 

Madame la Marquise de Mornac turned 
very pale, and shivered in her sable muf- 
flings. The hand that held back the 
portire closed tight upon the velvet, as if 
it had been a throat almost. She forgot 
all her compassion—all that had brought 
her where she was—in a moment. This, 
then, was what she had come for! This 
woman beside him—between them again ! 
It was no place for her; what was she 
doing here? He had no need of her. 

And she was going, when Burgo stirred 
in his fitful sleep and opened his eyes. 
Annie heard a sound behind her, and 
held up her hand warningly without turn- 
ing round. 

‘‘Hush!” she whispered. ‘Try and 
not wake him, dear. He has been asleep. 
What is it, Burgo? Are you better now? 
What is it ?” 

For his eyes did not close, but were 
fixed over her shoulder upon the dark 
doorway. 

‘‘ There!” he muttered. 

“What?” she said, turning as she 


spoke now. ‘It’s only —— Ah!” 
For she saw who it was. 
“ Cecil!” 


His voice rang almost strong as it spoke 
her name. Annie moved a little back 
from the sofa. Cecil stood still There 
was a pause. 
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The two women were alike puzzled ; 
Annie Brune to know how Cecil came there 
in this fashion, and Cecil to understand 
the meaning of the other’s whispered 
words a minute ago. Whom was Mrs. 
Brune expecting? Who had been there 
with her before ? 

“You!” Annie cried; “I thought it 
was Julia come back. I am so glad!” 

Now “Julia” was Lady Losely. And 
Madame de Mornac had not forgotten 
whose name it was. And Burgo called her 
again by hers; and so So she came 





to him swiftly, and gave him her hands. 
And he held them close in his own wasted 
hands, after the way he had been wont to 
hold them in the dead days long ago; and 
so lay looking into her face for a while, 
But Annie 


but saying never a word. 
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of that. And I don’t think she'd eyer 
have given him up if she hadn't had that 
mother! Ah, that woman!” So spake 
Mrs. Brune, for her sister’s private ear, 
later. 

But Mrs. Brune was careful to show 
how it was that she had been discovered 
at the patient’s sofa, before she and the 
Marquise said good-night. 

The Loselys were wintering in Paris, 
and she with them. _It was only the day 
before that they had had news of Burgo, 
It was bad news—almost the worst. They 
thought he was dying. Fever, long fought 
against —fever brought on by terrible 
fatigues, and privations, and exposure 
incidental to the pioneering work of a 
certain expedition—had fastened upon 
him fairly at last, and very nearly done 
its work. So those sisters of charity 
feared, when they came to minister to 
him. 

‘* But it wasn’t so much the fever, after 
all,” Annie concluded, “ as that he didn't 
want to live. He has been trying to kill 
himself; do you wonder? But I think he 
will live now.” 

It is probable that Madame de 
Mornac thought so too. 

Many days passed before she sat 
one day with him alone. He was 
nearly well then; and they could 
talk about the past. Cecil made her 
confession—confessed how she had 


-— > wronged him, and how she knew it, 


GAVE HIM HER HANDS. 


knew that his life was coming back to 
him all this while. ..., Well, if he 
lived, what did it matter ? 

Lady Losely brought the great medi- 
cine man she had gone in quest of, by- 
and-by. The great surgeon came, and 
saw, and eventually conquered. But the 
battle was a long and doubtful one. How- 
ever, Burgo Maltravers is in perfect 
health at this present writing, 

Explanations followed in due course 
between his nurses. Madame de Mornac 
explained how it was she had heard about 
him, and what she had heard. The other 
two seemed to consider this quite suffi- 
ciently accounted for her appearance 
there. Annie, indeed, forgave Cecil part 
of the score she had against her on ac- 
count of what she had done that night. 

** She loves him, Julia; there’s no doubt 





ue now. 


‘That ?” Burgo questioned ; “ you 
believed that ? Well—it suited Aunt 
Mildred! Annie is the best and 

loyalist friend to me that woman ever was 
to man—no more, no less. I thought I had 
lost you that afternoon on the terrace. 
You understand about the money, now. 
But that cheque business—you think it 
was that fellow Glyn? That never struck 
me.” 

* René used to think so.” 

‘* A little too late, Cecil.” 

“Hush!” The dark of deuil was on 
the Marquise’s dress yet. It was nearly 
a year since René Pardaillan’s bullet had 
missed its mark for once, and the great, 
grey wolf had rent itself from the dogs, 
and turned upon its human foe, and taken 
bitter vengeance. The Marquis lay al- 
most dead, with the wolf quite dead 
across him, when the piqueurs got up 
“Adieu donc, Cecil,’ they heard him 
mutter; “¢a n’a pas été long.” But he 
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died with a smile upon his lips—he had wy oe 
been very happy. 

So Cecil said, “Hush!” And Burgo 
was silent a minute or two. 

«And the old man believed me guilty 
tothe last?” he asked presently. * Theie 
must be a reckoning with Mr. Glyn!” 

“] don't think he believed it at the 
last,” she said. And then she told him 
what the old Hindoo had heard theg 
Burra Sahib cry out just before he 
died. 

“And my lady?” 





There were long pauses between all cue maneuss tat stmece Suan. 
these questions, that I write down, one 
after another, without any. didn’t deserve to lose you then, will you 
“And Aunt Mildred ?” give yourself to me again, now ?” 
“It is better we should not talk of She did do that, by and by, scapegrace 
mamma, I think,” Cecil said. And in- ashewas. But! think he was worth this. 
deed, she seldom did talk of that model René Pardaillan’s millions have been 


mother, who, left alone at Ellesmere, given to his own kin. My lady down at 
would grow occasionally rather eloquent Ellesmere bites her lips, and shrugs her 
on the subject of filial ingratitude. But shoulders, and talks of preposterous folly. 
when did a model mother ever get her Her daughter and Burgo live modestly at 


deserts ? Wimbledon. Annie Brune sometimes 
“ Besides,” Cecil went on, “if I had stays there. Glyn Vipont reigns at the 
not believed, Burgo ——.” Towers; but the county turns the cold 


“Hush!” he said in his turn. ‘We shoulder on him still. Burgo horse- 
won't talk of that either. There was too whipped his cousin the first time he met 
much against me — against both of us. him; since which Glyn has declined to 
But—now? Darling, the sight of you hold further intercourse with the ruffian(?). 
that night made me live when I’d have Wise Glyn! I think Burgo begins to belie 
been glad to die. I lost youonce. If I his appellation; so his story shall end here 
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better known, the “ Artists,’ does not date so far 

back as that of the Queen’s Westminsters, or some 
of the other Metropolitan Volunteer regiments. Neverthe- 
less it is, perhaps, the most interesting of them all. This 
is a fact due to the fame and personality of many of its 
members, both past and present. The corps was formed 
in the year 1859, the year which witnessed the birth of the 
volunteer movement, and, in the first muster roll, we find 
the names of men who have since distinguished themselves 
as painters, sculptors, musicians and architects. It was 
originally numbered as the 38th Middlesex, and the first 
commander was the present Ear] of Alb2marle (then Lord 


an HE history of the 2oth Middlesex, or, as the Corps is 


Bury), and later on, H. Wynham 
Phillips, the painter. At this 
time the men elected their own 
officers, and among the first to 
hold commissions were Arthur 
Lewis and Alfred Nicholson, 
the musician. The corps origi- 
nally consisted of one company ; 
later on, two architects’ com- 
panies were added, and subse- 
quently, on the addition of two 
companies, composed of mem- 
ST. PANCRAS votunTeeR, 1799. bers of the London University 
College in Gower Street, the 

regiment boasted of six companies. On the death of Captain 
Phillips the command was offered to, and accepted by, the 
present Honorary Colonel, Sir Frederick Leighton, and on 
his election as President of the Royal Academy the com- 
mand was taken on by the present popular commandant, 
Colonel Robert W. Edis, V.D., F.S.A. The first headquar- 
ters were in the old Argyle Rooms, and, later, we find the 
corps located in Old Burlington House and in Fitzroy Square. 
The present headquarters, which we will describe further on, 
are in Duke’s Road, Euston Square. The neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury, more especially Fitzroy Square, Newman 
Street and Charlotte Street, has always been an artists’ 
quarter. Despite the fact that’most of the Academicians 
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and the smal! army of 
knights of the palette, 
known more or less as 
«rising artists,” have 
moved their studios to 
South Kensington, Ful- 
ham, St. — Wood 
and other favoured loca- 
lities, Bloomsbury and 
the particular streets we 
have mentioned will al- 
ways be associated with 
the art world. A proof 
of this is given in the 
number of Schools of 
Art in which the district 
abounds. In Newman 
Street is situated ** Hea- 
therley’s,” a school which 
has been the nursery of 
more famous artists than 
any other similar institu- 
tion in the United King- 





medallist, is very artistic, 
and undoubtedly the most 
original badge in the Vol- 
unteer service. The motfo, 
‘*Cum Marti Minerva,” 
furnished the words of the 
chorus of an old march- 
ing song of the regiment, 
the music of which was 
composed by Callcott. It 
was absolutely necessary 
for the men to have a 
good, stirring, regimental 
air to march to, as when 
the corps moved to their 
headquarters in Burling- 
ton House in 1860, the 
regiment did not possess 
a band. The muster roll 
of the corps has always 
comprised distinguished 
names, and at the great 
Review held before Her 


dom. SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. Majesty in Hyde Park in 


The first uniform worn 
by the “ Artists’ consisted of a grey tunic, 
short, baggy trousers, coming a little below 
the knee, gaiters and a shako surmounted 
by a bunch of cocks’ feathers. Picturesque, 
no doubt, but in striking contrast to the 
smart, soldierly uniform of the present day. 
The badge of the corps, two profile heads 
of the deities, Mars and Minerva, sur- 
rounded by the legend ‘Cum Marti Min- 
erva,’ designed by Wyon, the Queen’: 
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1860, Sir John E. Millais 
and Mr. Holman Hunt were amongst 
those who marched past. It would be 
impossible to enumerate all the names of 
the distinguished men who have at differ- 
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ent periods served in the Artists Corps— 
Millais, Leighton, Val. Prinsep, Henry 
Stacy Marks, Perugini, Brock, the sculp- 
tor, are well-known names which need no 
introduction. At the present day the 
regiment consists of three companies of 
painters, two of architects, two of Univer- 
sity men, and one of musicians. Our 
readers will thus observe that the corps 
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fully deserves 
its title of the 
“‘Artists.”” The 
present state 
of efficiency 
which the 
** Artists” en- 
joy is due, ina 
great measure, 
to the Colonel- 
Commandant. 
It is no exag- 
geration to say 
that he is the 
life and soul of 


the regiment. 
No Volunteer 


officer enjoys a 
greater popula- 
rity amongst the men under his command 
than does Colonel Edis. His Volunteer re- 
cord is a most distinguished one. His con- 
nection with the corps dates from 1860, and 
if ever a comprehensive history is written of 
the ‘‘ Artists,” no one would be so well quali- 
fied for the task. By virtue of his social posi- 
tion as one of our greatest architects, and 
commander of a distinguished Volunteer 
regiment, he has won the friendship of 
some of the most famous men of the century 
in the world of literature and art; needless 
to say he possesses the much coveted 
‘Volunteer Decoration.” The other 
mounted officers are Major W. W. Bruce, 
V.D., Major F. A. Lucas, V.D., and 
Major W. Horsley, V.D. The Adjutant 
is Captain C. A. Lamb (of the Rifle Bri 

gade). The post of Adjutant is certainly 
no sinecure, and Captain Lamb, who dis- 
charges his duties with the greatest cour- 
tesy and tact, is universally popular in the 
regiment. The Quarter Master is Mr. H. 
Wilson. The “ Artists” have much to 
thank this gentleman for; he certainly has 
their welfare at heart. When we'consider 
the fact that a Quarter Master has to 
superintend the victualling and housing of 
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his men when on active duty, it is easy t 
realise how dependent the men are upon 
him. It is on such great occasions as ap 
Easter Volunteer Review at Brighton, o, 
elsewhere, that the “ Artists” have to be 
thankful to their genial Quarter Master 
As we were informed by an officer of the 
corps, Mr. Wilson’s solicitude for his men 
only stops short of tucking them in bed at 
night and blowing the light out. The 
regimental doctors are Surgeon Captain 
J. Cagney, M.D., Surgeon Captain R. R 
Sleman, 


and Surgeon Lieutenant H. DP. 
Brook. One of 
the chief cha. 
racteristics of 
the corps is the 
extremely high 
social position 
of the mem. 
bers; the social 
Standard of a 
private is as 
high (and in 
many cases 
higher) than 
that required 
to obtain a po- 
sition as com- 
missioned off. 
cer in other 
corps. All pro- 
motions tocon- 
missioned rank 
are made from the ranks, in most casesa 
man having to make his way through all the 
ranks, from private to sergeant, before ob- 
taining a commission. Since the first re- 
view of Volunteers in 1860, the corps has 
been strongly represented at every review 
that has taken place; they especially 
earned credit for themselves at the Review 
before the Queen at Windsor, in 1881, and 
at the Jubilee Review of 1887. Every 
year they have attended in large nun- 
bers at the Easter manceuvres, and 
have sent annually a detachment to Alder- 
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shot and Woking in the summer, and have 
always furnished a guard of honour at the 
Royal Academy banquet, the captain of 
the guard being invited to the banquet, 
which is always considered a great privi- 
lege. As regards physical standing, a 
census of the corps was taken at the be- 
ginning of the present year with the most 
sitisfactory results. The averages were as 
follows: Age, whole battalion, 25 years; 
ofhcers only, 34 years; non-commissioned 
oficers only, 284 years. Height, whole 
battalion, 5 feet 9} inches; officers only, 
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tails as rolling coats, stopping bleeding, and 
judging distances by both eye and ear for 
reconnoitring purposes. They are also 
taught to pace yards correctly and to march 
at the rate of exactly three miles an hour. 
They must know the length of their boot, 
the height of their knee, waist-belt and eye, 
the weight and contents of their water bot- 
tle, the length of their sword-bayonet, etc., 
etc. They are also encouraged to learn 
how to mend clothing, make the usual 
knots and bends in ropes, bake bread, cook, 
forecast weather, row, cycle, swim and ride. 
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5 feet 93 inches; non-commissioned of- 
ficers only, 5 feet 93 inches. Chest mea- 
surement, whole battalion, 36} inches; 
officers only, 37} inches ; non-commissioned 
officers only, 37 inches. These figures will 
be found higher than those of any other 
infantry regiment, whether volunteers or 
regulars. One of the great secrets of the 
Success of the “ Artists” is the thorough 
and exhaustive system of training of the 
members. A recruit is taught all his drill 
and duties, including sentry duties, tactics, 
tent pitching, musketry and such little de- 


This is added to the usual training in the 
school of arms, swimming club, etc., and 
to the advantages of the several clubs and 
entertainments. What wonder that the 
corps has not room for all the men who wish 
to become members, but is fifty over 
strength? But the training does not end 
here by any means. Those who aspire to 
be non-commissioned officers attend the 
non-commissioned officers’ school, held 
in the winter; to go through a further ex- 
haustive course. In the “Artists” nearly 
all the recruits are instructed by volunteer 
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instructors. After 
promotion to ser- 
geant, many of 
the non-commis- 
sioned officers are 
attached for a 
month to the 
Scots Guards. 
When promoted 
to commissioned 
rank all must, 
within a_ year, 
attend the School 
of Instruction at 
Wellington Bar- 
racks and obtain 
the qualification, 
P.S., and it is a 
well-known fact 
that most of the officers of this corps 
have also obtained a special mention, 
the highest qualification in drill that a 
volunteer officer, as far as we know, 
can obtain. Within two years all officers 
are also expected to pass in tactics the 
same examination as that laid down for 
regular officers, and many of the officers 
have also passed the regular examination 
in signalling. In the important matter of 
bayonet exercise, the ‘“ Artists” excel. 
At different times at least twenty teams 
hive been sent by the corps to open com- 
petitions at the Royal Military Tourna- 
ment, Agricultural Hall, the Scottish 
Gathering and elsewhere, and they have 
scarcely ever failed to secure the first 
prize. At the last Military Tournament 
they surpassed themselves. The teams 
for the bayonet exercise were trained by 
Colour Sergeant C. A. Philip, and he had 
every reason to be proud of the success of 
his men. They performed their work in a 
way which would have done credit to any 
regular regiment. This is no exaggerated 
statement. We have but to glance at the 
flattering notices bestowed upon them in 
the newspapers. In the Dasly News we 
read that ‘the guardsmen scarcely sur- 
passed the company of Artists Volunteers, 
whose perfection won the admiration of 
the critics,” and that in “‘ a strong company 
of the ‘ Artists’ every man went through his 
work witha soldierly smartness that would 
have done credit to a crack regiment of 
the line.”’ 

Last year the * Artists” won the first 
prize at the Royal Agricultural Hall for 
physical drill. The ambulance attached 
to the corps is most efficient. Amongst the 
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well-known instructors in ambulance work 
was the late Surgeon Waller-Pearce, at 
one time the senior medical officer of the 
** Artists." Surgeon Pearce was mainly 
instrumental in founding the Volunteer 
Ambulance School of Instruction, and was 
one of the first to obtain a proficiency cer- 
tificate from the Army Medical School, 
Aldershot. Later on he gave evidence 
before Lord Camperdown’s commission on 
the status of Army Medical Officers. Sur- 
geon Pearce’s work received recognition at 
the hands of Her Majesty the Queen, who 
bestowed upon him the order of the Hos- 
pital of St. John of Jerusalem, an order 
which has since been conferred on another 
officer of the Corps, Surgeon Captain R. 
R. Sleman. Over seventy members of the 
regiment have obtained Army Ambulance 
certificates in the past few years, and in 
1890-91, and 1892, detachments of the 
corps took first prizes at the competitions 
of the Ambulance School. The “ Artists” 
was the first corps to start a regimental 
transport. The members are trained in 
riding, driving, grooming, etc., at Canter- 
bury, Woolwich, Chelsea, and elsewhere, 
and have gained, especially the Transport 
Sergeant, A. G. Cowell, prizes at the 
Royal Military Tournament. The corps 
has also a very efficient Cyclist Section 
(which gained the first prize at the Military 
Exhibition), and a well-trained Signalling 
detachment. The “ Artists” was the first 
corps to start the route marches at Easter 
time, and now always sends a strong de 
tachment of over two hundred men 1 
march to the quarters to meet the remain- 
der on the evening of Thursday, before 
Easter. The Instructor of Musketry 'S 
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Captain Martin, who has obtained a cer- 
tificate as Instructor from the Hythe 
School of Musketry. The style of shoot- 
ing which is inculcated throughout the 
regiment is not so much the “ mattress 
and portmanteau” style of the individual 
Bisley frequenter, who shoots for his own 
hand only, and thinks nothing of his regi- 


ment, but shooting under service con- 
ditions, section attack, disappearing 


targets, running man and skirmishing; in 
these the “ Artists” are able to hold their 
own against teamsdrawn from the Volunteer 
Corps of Great Britain. We 
have only to turn up the team 
competitions at Wimbledon 
and Bisley, to find their names 
high in the lists. The prizes 
in the regiment are given with 
a special view to foster mili- 
tary Shooting, and the “ Art- 
ists” are luckily free from that 
curse of the rifle range, the 
“pot-hunter.’’ The donors of 
prizes for these service com- 
petitions include such well- 
known nates as Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A., Colonel 
Edis, Mr. Thomas Brock, 
R.A., Captain Lamb, the pre- 
sent Adjutant, and Mr. Arthur 
Wagg. Looking over the old 
matches now being collected 
into a match-book, kindly pre- 
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sented by Cap- 
tain Coward,there 
are records of 
many friendly 
meetings,matches 
against the Lon- 
don Scottish, Civil 
Service, Queen's 
Westminsters, 
Bloomsburys, 1st 
Surrey, the Har- 
row Corps, the last named being par- 
iicularly dangerous opponents, and also 
known as donors of the famous “* Harrow 
Cup,” the name of which is now, no 
doubt, unknown to most of our Volunteer 
readers. In leaving the shooting of the 
regiment, it may be remarked that the 
training of young shots is the secret of 
success on the ranges. This precept 1s 
carried out in the “ Artists’ in a shoot- 
ing association, called the *‘ Artists’ Shoot- 
ing Association,’ wherein the beginners 
shoot against members of their own cali- 
bre, and gradually work their way up as 
they show improvement. The band of the 
‘*« Artists” is one of the finest in the Volun- 
teer force, the bandmaster being Mr. J. 
Winterbottom, a well-known musician 
and composer, who has only recently 
resigned the post of bandmaster of 
the Royal Marine Artillery Band, prob- 
ably the finest in the South of England. 
At Eastbourne, during the manceuvres 
held at Easter of this year, Mr. Winter- 
bottom’s splendid band played a most 
important part in every sense of the word, 
and at the great military tattoo, won un- 
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stinted applause for their performance. 
Naturally the departure of the Volunteers 
from London for the scene of the Easter 
gathering attracts considerable attention 
in the Metropolis, and we cannot do better 
than quote the flattering notice which 
appeared in the Daily News of March 2gth 
of this year: 

‘The first outward movement of Metro- 
politan Volunteers, for the places on the 
Sussex coast which they will occupy 
during Easter, was made by the ‘ Artists’ 
Rifles, a corps which has always been the 
foremost on these occasions; and con- 
siderable interest was evinced at Victoria 
Station in the presence of this corps. 
The men mustered soon after eleven, and 
by the time their train left for Forest 
Row, a little beyond East Grinstead, their 
number had reached two hundred and 
fifty, the command being given by Colonel 
Edis to Major Horsley, whose column 
included a strong section of cyclist 
signallers, and a few drums and bugles. 
All were turned out in the smart style for 
which this corps has always been remark- 
able, and the men were good specimens of 
volunteers, carrying easily their light 
marching order equipment, properly 
booted and well set up. The cyclists, 
especially, appeared to be active and 
useful men, the machines of one uniform 
pattern, carrying each a valise, rifle and 
signalling flag. “The Army Service Corps 
waggons, lent by the War Office, had 
been sent on from Woolwich, the ‘ Artists’ 
supplying their own transport party.” 

The work entailed on our volunteers at 
the annual manceuvres is anything but 
light. A march of, perhaps, twenty-five 
miles, in heavy marching order, with no 
other rations except the contents of havre- 
sack and water-bottle, a night’s rest under 
canvas, without kit-bag, and no other 
covering than one blanket, which must be 
carried—all this is met with on a “ day’s 
march,” and is certainly a splendid test of 
the physical powers of endurance possessed 
by our * Citizen Soldiers.” : 

The new head-quarters in Duke’s Road, 
Euston Road, were built from funds sub- 
scribed by members and their friends, and 
were formally opened by Their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, in 
March, 1889. They comprise officers’ rooms, 
sergeants’ rooms, committee room, com- 
manding officer’s room, etc., large drill 
hall, armoury, club rooms, canteen, dress- 
ing rooms and bath rooms. The drill hall 
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is perfect in all its details, and is 
fitted with a good gymnasium. 
Connected with the corps, is the 
Regimental Club, which has sev- 
eral branches, viz., 

(4) The School of Arms, one of 
the best in London, the members 
of which have frequently won 
prizes at the Military Tournament 
and many other competitions. 
Five or six instructors are engaged, 
besides whom leaders are chosen 
from amongst the more advanced 
members of the school; and an 
Assault-at-Arms is usually held in 
the drill hall before Easter. 

(s) The Entertainments’ Sub- 
Committee, which gives each year 
some of the finest smoking concerts in Lon- 
don. The “* Artists” have a universal re- 
putation for their smoking concerts, and 
deservedly so. They are held in the large 
drill hall, which is admirably adapted for 
the purpose. Looking at a number of the 
programmes of past ‘‘ smokers,’ we find 
such well-known names as Miss Kate 
ames, Miss Nellie Levey, Miss Agnes 
Hewitt, Mr. Charles Coborn, Mr. John Le 
Hay, Mr. Walter Sweetman, Mr. Basset 
Row, “ Sandow,” Mr. Reginald Groom, 
Mr. Albert McGuckin, and a host of other 
musical and histrionic celebrities. 

(c) The Lawn Tennis Sub-Committee. 
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CAMP LIFE 


Play is carried on in the drill hall, which 
makes one of the best covered courts in 
London. 

(>) The Swimming Sub - Committee, 
which is of, comparatively speaking, 
recent growth. It was started to teach 
and encourage swimming, but has in its 
first season taken up a good position 
amongst swimming clubs. 

Another feature of the corps is the 
*‘ Grey Book.” A marvellous httle volume 
published by the regiment for the benefit 
of its members. It is very similar in 
design to Lord Wolseley’s ‘“ Soldier's 
Pocket Book.” It contains, besides the 
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orders, the most minute and 
detailed instructions to recruits 
non-commissioned officers and 
officers. It seems to contain 
the largest amount of matter 
in the smallest amount of 
space, and contains everything 
a volunteer (as such) is ex- 
pected to know, except what 
is taught on the parade ground. 
This unique little volume has 
been compiled and edited (un- 
der the supervision of Colonel 
Edis) by Captain H. A. R. 
May, one of the most popular 
officers in the corps. 

It is somewhat difficult, and 
perhaps invidious, to mention 
more names of officers and non- 
commissioned officers than 
those we have selected. Suffice 
to say that they are, one and 
all, devoted to the corps, and 
give up the whole of their spare 
time to promoting its welfare. 
The corps has never been in such an effi- 
cient state as at the present moment. The 
maximum establishment is 804, yet the 
actual number is 812, of whom 807 are 
efficients. The following officers, who 
have retired, have permission to retain 
their rank and wear the uniform of the 
corps: Major Val. C. Prinsep, V.D., 
A.R.A., Major A. C. White, V.D., Lieu- 
tenant Colonel L. W. Ridge, V.D., 
Captain and Quarter Master A. Wagg, 
V.D., and Major W. L. Spiers. The 
following sergeants, who have retired, 
have permission to wear the uniform of 
the corps: Quarter Master Sergeant C. 
Wellard, Battalion Sergeant Instructor of 
Musketry H. Hart, and Colour-Sergeant 
W. Rich. 


_— 
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_ It is on its discipline, order. 

liness, high tone and neatnes; 
that the “Artists” especially 
pride themselves. They are 
very jealous of the honour and 
credit of the regiment, and no 
act that reflects the slightest 
discredit is tolerated. Sir Fred. 
erick Leighton, Colonel Edis 
and their brother officers have 
every reason to be ‘proud of 
the men under their command. 
The regiment is an ornament 
to the Volunteer Service, and 
well deserves the esteem in 
which it is held by the public. 
The foregoing sketch of the 
‘* Artists” is necessarily short, 
and we have reluctantly to 
pass over much that is interest. 
ing in their history, but to 
adequately do justice to this 
distinguished regiment, and to 
its connection with so many of 
our most famous men in the 
world of art, would fill a very large volume 
indeed. 

In the **‘ Grey Book” of the corps we find 
the following eloquent passage: “ By a 
loyal and earnest endeavour to become in 
every way efficient as a soldier, every 
Volunteer will show his high sense of the 
responsibilities which he assumes, and of 
the patriotic feeling which induces him to 
accept his share and part in the great army 
of citizen soldiers which forms to-day so 
material an element for national defence.” 
That the “Artists” are thoroughly animated 
by this patriotic spirit has been amply 
proved, and they can certainly assert their 
title, with every confidence, to 1ank as one 
of the most distinguished and ceservedly 
popular of our volunteer regiments. 
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child. It was called Bertram’s Cot- 

tage, although it far exceeded in 
dimensions any other cottage I have seen. 
It had only one floor, but it spread over a 
vast area, and had blocks of rooms looped 
and hinged together by a number of broad 
corridors, running at right angles to 
blocks and by narrow passages from angle 
to angle. I have been told, I know not 
with what truth, that when the building 
was in order, and Philip Bertram lived in 
it, three hundred doors swung in three 
hundred doorways. When I, as a boy, 
knew that cottage in decay forty years 
after, not a third of the doors were in 
their places, and all the glass of the 
sashes and most of the sashes of the win- 
dows were gone. But all the furniture 
had not then disappeared. 

The Cottage stood in the middle of 
Bertram’s Demesne, or The Demesne, as 
the place was called in the neighbourhood. 
The land round the Cottage was covered 
partly with rank grass and partly with 
wild undergrowth. Around the Cottage 
the undergrowth held sway. It clung to 
the ground like a parasite. It pressed up 
against the very walls of the building. 
There were two gates on the Demesne, 
one into the little village of Gorsefell, the 
other on the main road from Gorsefell to 
the small town of Lynfall. Parallel to 
the main road, and at the other end of the 
Jemesne, a mile-and-half distant, ran the 
tiver Lyn. Set back from the river about 
three hundred yards, stood Bertram Castle, 
a castle in which no member of the Ber- 
tram family ever dwelt or will dwell. The 


T HAD piayed around that house as a 


building is finished, but no furniture Las 
ever crossed its threshold, no fire has ever 
been kindled on its hearth. It has never 
been informed with life. It has had no 
connection with humanity, no interest for 
you or me. It is a mere mass of brick 
and stone, metal and wood. It is the 
finest castle in all the county and, they 
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say, the mere shell cost three years’ in- 
come of the richest commoner in the 
county in his day, Philip Bertram. 

The castle is as perfect as when it left 
the contractor’s hands. Not a door is 
unhinged; not a pane of glass broken. 
Far in from the river lies the Cottage in 
ruins and haunted by the memories of 
human sorrows that gave room and pas- 
sage to a ghost of saddest mien—most 
melancholy history. 

When Philip Bertram attained his ma- 
iority he came into an enormous fortune, 
which had accumulated during his twelve 
years’ minority. He had from his youth 
resolved to devote the savings of his 
nonage, in a great measure, to pulling 
down the old house and erecting a splen- 
did and commodious dwelling-place for 
himself and those who were to succeed 
him. On coming of age he began without 
delay ; but first he built the Cottage, as a 
temporary residence while the old house 
was being pulled down, and the new one 
put up in its place. 

I can in no way tell the horror I felt of 
that cottage and the fascination it had for 
me. The gates of the Demesne were ever 
open, and all were 
free toenter. Then 
I lived at Lynfall, 
and whenever I 
could get a_ holi- 
day I always 
started for the 
Demesne, four 
miles distant. 
Often I carried a 
fishing-rod ; often 
a book. Once I 
got inside the 
walls of that place. 
I never went near 
the river, I never 
read a line of my 
book. However 
determined I 
might have been 
not to go near the 
Cottage, however 
circuitous the 
route I might have 
taken, I was sure, 
ultimately, to find 
myself staring inat 
the glassless win- 
dows or crossing 
an open quad- 
rangle or a room. 
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In and out, round and about, in and 
out I wound all day. Everything inside 
those walls had a weird charm tor me. 
Still the rich hangings hung to some of 
the windows and doors. Here in dark 
corridors were Venetian mirrors set ip 
ebony frames. Here a carpet had been 
torn by the wind from the rotten pieces 
held by the tacks, and now lay huddled 
up in a corner, large enough and sufiici. 
ently irregular in shape to allow imagin- 
ation to hide any creation of horror under 
it. In the quietest summer day distant 
doors banged, and something inanimate 
moved amid the mouldering furniture, A 
high-backed chair which had stcod up- 
right against the wall yesterday lay 
collapsed in a heap to-day. The wet, the 
wind and the heat of years had eaten the 
cords of the beds, and the ticking had 
given way in the centre, as if irresistible 
bands were pulling it down from beneath, 
The fire-irons, the fenders, the very grates 
had crumbled into red dust. The plaster 
had in many places fallen off the ceiling, 
and the paper slipped from the walls, No 
matter how bright the sunlight might be 
abroad, there was always a_ sense of 
twilight in those 
ghostly rooms. In 
dreams those aw- 
ful chambers fol- 
lowed me; my 
most terrible 
nightmare being 
of sitting in that 
vast, vacant din- 
ing-room with my 
back to one door, 
my face to the 
other, and _ not 
knowing by which 
she holding the 
creese was to en- 
ter. 

Before the build- 
ing of Bertram 
Castle had been 
completed, Philip 
Bertram fell in 
love with Eva, the 
youngest daughter 
of Sir Andrew 
Mornington, 4 
poor baronet of 
the Scottish bor- 
der. She was very 
fair and pale, and 


had French blood 
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in her veins. She was in disposition soft 
and yielding, and returned young Bert- 
ram's love with all her heart. Both fami- 
lies approved the match, with one excep- 
tion. Bertram was the last of his house 1n 
the male line. He had one sister, Clara, 
devotedly attached to him. His mother 
was living, but she was a proud, reserved 
woman, who attracted the love and 
sought the sympathy of no one. Her son 
ucated her with re: pectful deference ; no 
more. But 
Clara stood in 
positive dread 
of her mother, 
and keptaway 
from her as 
much as pos- 
sible. The girl 
had a warm, 
affectionate 
nature, and all 
her love set 
in a current 
towards her 
brother, who 
entertained 
the warmest 
love for her. 
Until the ac- 
quaintance of 


Philip and 
Eva had 
ripened into 


love, brother 
and sister 
were insepar- 
able. He had 
confided to 
her all his 
schemes 
about the new 
house and the 
establishment Bs 
How, when he . 

had the castle é 2 
built, and ~ 
found himself 
prepared to take his place in politics, he 
should contest the county and try to win 
back the seat occupied by the Bertrams 
for generations. Then they should go up 
to London for the season regularly, and 
once more the Belgrave Square house 
would be open and full of gaiety and light. 
He did not care much for London, but it 
would be his duty to go there. Bertram 
Castle, too, should be no haunt of dull- 
hess, and Clara should live with him 
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and be his friend and adviser until she 
married. 

She had listened to all he said sub- 
missively, meekly. She looked upon him 
as the fountain of goodness and wisdom. 
Whatever he did was right; whatever he 
said was true. He was four years her 
senior, and from her childhood she had 
looked upon her brother as a being worthy 
of worship. Although his university 
career separated them a good deal, her 
affection for 
him grew 
stronger. 
While he was 
away she lived 
alone with her 
silent, proud, 
disdainful mo- 


ther, in the 
dreary old 
house by the 
river. They 
never had 
guests. Mrs. 


Bertram held 
a hard, harsh 
religious 
creed, and 
looked on in- 
nocent amuse- 
ment with 
suspicion, if 
not with aver- 


sion. 
The _ dark- 
ness of dis- 


position on 
the mother's 
part had, too, 
an element of 
dread in it for 
the son and 
daughter. 
After Philip's 
father had 
married, one 
of Mrs. Bert- 
ram’s unmarried sisters lost her reason, 
and had to be put under restraint. It 
then came out that there had been a 
queer strain in the family for generations, 
and that more than one member of it had 
gone mad. 

When Philip began to absent himself 
from Bertram’s cottage a great gloom fell 
on Clara. She moved about the rooms 
= corridors disconsolately. She had 
always the dread of losing her brother's 
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society before her eyes; the still more 
terrible possibility of anything occurring 
to her mother’s mind preyed upon her. 
Of old the sight of her mother cowed and 
depressed her; now she stood in positive 
fear. What should she do when they 
were alone together? When Philip mar- 
ried he would live in the Castle, and they 
—she and her mother—would be left in 
this horrid, straggling cottage ; or should 
they go up to town and occupy the 
dower house in Portman Square? Either 
was horrible, and she shuddered at the 
thought of it. 

She had all the more time for thought 
of it now that Philip was so much away, 
either in London, or Brighton, or Scot- 
land. Whither Eva went he followed. It 
had been agreed on both sides that the 
wedding should not be until the Castle 
was finished. The number of workmen 
was doubled, and Philip offered the con- 
tractor a handsome premium if he would 
complete the building three months sooner 
than the original agreement specified. 
The contractor undertook to do so, and 
promised to have the house ready for 
decorators, upholsterers, and cabinet- 
makers by October that year. 

As the time drew near, Clara’s uneasi- 
ness increased. She could not rest by 
day or night. Always before her eyes 
rose the image of her mother, affected by 
the marriage and the obscurity of dowager- 
hood, breaking out into some dreadful 
violence. Now, too, when she most 
needed sympathy and support from Philip, 
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he was almost always away, and when 3t 
home he could talk of nothing but B 
Eva, Eva. He had often told her, Clay, 


how two of the drawing-rooms and all the 
bed-rooms should be furnished exclusively 
according to her taste. 


Of course, he hag 
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been very tender and kind to her whea 
asking her if she did not think that, under 
the altered circumstances, it would be 
only right that Eva should have the direc 
tion of these matters, as Eva was to spend 
her life at the Castle. He had always 
said that she, Clara, should live at the 
Castle until she married. She had never 
even thought of his marrying before this 
affair arose. She had always thougit of 
herself as living under his protection until 
she settled in life, if she ever should. 
Now he was about to leave her, to with- 
draw himself from her, and this was not 
the worst of it; she was to be leit face to 
face with her stern, proud, taciturn mother, 
who might at any moment develop the 
awful malady of her race. 

Sir Andrew Mornington and Lady 
Mornington, accompanied by Cecil, their 
eldest son, and Eva, the bride elect, had 
promised to come and spend a fortnight 
with Mrs. Bertram, at the Cottage, i 
September. A week before the day ap 
pointed for their arrival, Philip came home. 
He was in the most wonderful spirits and 
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went over with Clara the day of his 
grival to see what progress had been 
made by the builder during his absence. 
Everything had gone on most satisfac- 
torily. He hummed songs, talked cheerily 
to the men, and promised them a barrel 
of beer to lighten their work. 

No wonder he was in good form. While 
he was away last time all details of the 
wedding had been settled. They were to 
be married at St. George's and spend the 
honeymoon at Bruce Hall, the country 
house of his future father-in-law. The 
building would be completed by October, 
and while they were away in Scotland the 
place would be got ready for habitation. 
Sir Andrew and Lady Mornington were 
going on the Continent for a few months, 
so there would be plenty of time to get 
everything into proper order. When at 
length they should come home from Scot- 
land, it would be just as it had been be- 
fore. Clara and he should be as much 
together as of old—or almost so; and 
then Eva, who was the most amiable 
darling in the world, would be more than 
a sister to Clara, and might, perhaps, 
exercise a softening influence on their 
mother. 

As they came back through the grass 
to dinner, Clara spoke gravely, apprehen- 
sively to him. She had no hope of any 
alteration for the better in her mother’s 
disposition. Indeed, of late she had 
marked a great change for the worse. 
The mother was much more gloomy and 
taciturn than formerly. She spoke now 
only when absolutely necessary. She 
scowled at Clara, when they met, and 
avoided her. Clara was quite sure bad 
symptoms had begun to appear. 

He tried to cheer and comfort his sister. 
He, who had been away so much of late, 
would be much more likely to notice a 
change in his mother than she, who had 
been at home all the time, and he thought 
their mother had been rather less gloomy 
of late. 

Ah! he was too happy to notice the 
change. It was there beyond all doubt. 
She could see it as plainly as the cottage 
there before them. 

He looked at her uneasily. It might be 
he now saw only the bright side of things. 
Was it really possible a material change 
could be going on in his mother’s mental 
condition unobserved by him? The girl, 
the being in all the world he loved best 
after Eva, looked pale and haggard and 
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fearful. It would be a dreadful thing if 
evil really were brewing. He determined 
to watch his mother closely. 

At the end ofa few days he spoke again 
on the subject to Clara. He said he had 
been able to perceive no alteration what- 
ever for the worse in his mother. He was 
still of opinion a change had taken place 
for the better. 

No, no, no. A thousand times, No. 
He could not see; his eyes were dull. 
She had seen. She had surprised looks 
of bad import on her mother’s face. 
Moreover, she had heard her mother's 
bitter, strange, menacing words. 

Menacing what ? 

Oh, she did not know. She could not 
tell. Menacing—yes, dreadful menacing 
words ; words but half understood—about 
a creese. 

A creese! What creese ? 

No doubt the one in the armoury. 

The girl looked terrified now. What 
could he do? Perhaps, if any mental 
affection were approaching his mother, 
she had already adopted the caution of 
insanity to conceal it. This wasa terrible 
reflection. But what could he do? 
Plainly, nothing but watch. He watched 
as closely as possible, without running 
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the risk of arousing attention. He saw 
nothing betokening despair or gloom in 
his mother’s mind. On the contrary, she 
was to him more cheerful than he had 
seen her for many years. This was the 
reverse of satisfactory. It almost proved 
that his mother already possessed the 
cunning of the mad. This was dreadful. 

In the forenoon of the day the Morn- 
ingtons were to arrive, Clara asked Philip 
to go with her, as she had matter of the 
first moment to speak to him about. He 
followed her. She led him into the 
armoury. She pointed up to the trophy 
over the chimney-piece, and said : 

‘*Get up and take away that creese. I 
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there, but, Philip, I cannot rest yngj | 
have seen it, and have myself turned 4; 
key upon it.” . 

He handed her his keys. She left th 
room, came back again in a few Minutes 
gave him his keys, and said with a sigh: 

“Yes Philip, I have seen it. But 
member what I| told you. Watch mothe 
closely.” 

Philip was half distracted. He dij 
not know what to do, where togo. It wa 
uncertain when the guests would arrive 
They might be there at four, and they 
might not come till after dinner. 

Dinner came and brought no visitors, 
It had been arranged that the Bertram 
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am not easy whileit is there. Do as I tell 
you, and ask no questions. Ask me no 
questions; when mother and Eva meet, 
if what we dread has any foundation, it 
will show itself. Now, Philip, hide that 
creese away. Lock it up. Then I shall 
be at rest.” 

He went out of the room, carrying the 
weapon with him. When he returned he 
found Clara sitting where he had left her. 

‘* Have you hidden it ?”’ she asked. 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘* In the drawer of my dressing-case.”’ 

‘‘Give me your keys. I know it is 


were not to wait a moment for the guests, 
so at six dinner was served. 

At half-past six a carriage drove up. 
Mrs. Bertram rose. She took Philips 
arm, and moved into the great hall 
followed by Clara. Philip cast one 
hurried glance at his sister. She made 
a firm, imperative gesture, signifying that 
he was to pay exclusive attention to his 
mother. 

They entered the great hall just as Si 
Andrew led in Lady Mornington. Greet 
ings were exchanged between Mrs. Bert 
ram and the guests. Philip had kep 
Clara’s caution in his mind. But it had 
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been quite unnecessary. He had never 
seen his mother so gracious. 

As the Morningtons approached Clara, 
Bertram and his mother fell back. Pre- 
sently he heard a voice saying, 

“You have come to steal away my only 
son, have you ?” 

He glanced at his mother. Her lips 
were dumb. She looked up at him in 
amazement. 

The voice resumed : 

« Fool, you never shall!” 

He looked in the direction of Eva. 
Clara stood before her. He saw Clara’s 
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hand fly up. He saw the gleam of that 
accursed creese in the air. He saw the 
hand drop down. The hereditary taint 
had seized upon daughter, not mother. 
In that dining-room she died. From 
that day to this Philip Bertram has 
never entered the Cottage or the Demesne. 
He is now a very old man, a bachelor, the 
last man of his line. He has forbidden 
the gates of the Demesne to be shut. He 
has refused to let or keep the place in 
order. To-day a hundred doors there 
swing idly in their jambs over the grave of 
a young girl who died fifty-five years ago 
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By FLORENCE MARY GARDINER. 


MATRIMONY FROM A WOMAN'S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


AST month we briefly considered 

the choice matrimonial from a 

man’s point of view. There are 

two sides, however, to every question, and 

quite as much may be said on behalf of 

‘* the weaker vessel” as for her lord and 
master. 

Whether a man or woman gains most 
by the transaction, or whether, taking all 
things into consideration, a vast number 
who have entered the bonds of holy wed- 
lock would not have been happier if they 
had remained single, is one of those moot 
points which will ever remain a mystery, 
for no one can tell where another’s shoe 
pinches, not to mention the fact that 
nine-tenths of those who suffer bear their 
martyrdom in silence, and present a 
Spartan countenance to the world. 

“Hasty marriages seldom  proveth 
well,’”’ wrote Shakespeare, who ought to 
have known something about the matter, 
as he was himself yoked for many years 
to an uncongenial partner. Dr. Johnson, 
on the other hand, though married to a 
wife considerably older than himself, and 
fortunate in his matrimonial relations, has 
left on record his opinion that “ marriages 
would be just as happy if they were 
arranged by the Lord Chancellor, instead 
of in the usual manner.” 

This reminds one of a clerk officiating 
on a public holiday, when a large number 
of couples appeared at one service, so 
were despatched at the same time, instead 
of at a separate ceremony, and who, in 
the confusion, got rather mixed, and were 
comforted by the remark: ** Now, don’t 
make a fuss about trifles; you are all of 
you married, anyhow, and all you have to 
do, when you get out, is to sort your- 
selves.” This process of sorting, how- 
ever, is not quite so easy as the good 
clerk seemed to imagine, and women 
especially, whose choice is naturally 





limited to those who ask them, often drift 
into the married state for other reasons 
than that overmastering passion called 
Love. 

If single life is bad, double life must be 
twice as bad, someone has said; but this 
statement is, I think, capable of consider. 
able modification, and there is no more 
lovely and touching sight than that of a 
young wife, with perfect trust and love, 
confiding her entire life and happiness to 
the keeping of one who loves her in return 
as a husband should. Love matches, how- 
ever, in which the warmest and strongest 
of human passions are equal on both 
sides, are extremely rare, and, when they 
do exist, are almost too full of bliss for 
this nether world. 

The Scotch girl who discovered that 
“love” is the perfect principle of the 
verb “to live” inadvertently stumbled 
upon a great truth, and was a much 
shrewder person than many of her con- 
temporaries. Poor, indeed, are the lives 
which have never been transfigured by 
this very real and unmistakable. power, 
and, most emphatically, it is better fora 
human being to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all. 

It is an undoubted fact, however, that 
circumstances over which we have no 
control often step in and prevent our 
marrying our first loves, and the question 
then arises—may matrimony be under- 
taken by a young woman who, in retura 
for sincere affection, can only offer respect, 
obedience, loyalty and that somewhat 
lukewarm sentiment called friendship. 
This, I think, depends very much upoa 
the temperament of the wife and the 
adaptability of her nature. Every human 
being is different from every other spec 
men of the race, and in this variety 
much of the charm of life. Still, in the 
close contact of marriage, each will some- 
times grate upon the other if they be of a 
different opinion. To bear the little ut 
pleasantnesses without being ru 
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to forbear speaking while 
under their influence, 
saves many a heartache. 
Harsh and hasty words 
ieave terrib! > sores behind 
them, and how often are 
they mourned | and _ re- 
eretted when it 1s too late! 
The various unworthy and 
selfish motives from which 
some women marry bring 
their own punishment, 
and I firmly believe that 
such unions are absolutely | 
unhallowed, even if they = 
are confirmed by a bench | 
of bishops. When they ' 
have been contracted, | 





lies in a masterful and un- 
yielding temper, want of 
complaisance and consid- 
eration, selfishness, irrita- 
bility and undisciplined 
passions. If it is impos- 
sible to agree together, 
remain apart, for a time 
at least; the earth has a 
wide enough surface for 
two people to exist with- 
out coming into frequent 
contact. Then time, the 
great healer, will exercise 
| its beneficent influence, 
and eventually the flag of 
truce will be hoisted. 
How many a husband, 


whether they should be DECORATIVE TRE*¢TwENT FoR A sMaLL —s twining around his life the 
persisted in when the veers frail tendril of a woman's 


happiness of two people, 

not to mention the lives and interests 
of unborn children, are at stake, is a 
point which can only be decided on the 
individual merits of each case. The 
duties and responsibilities of maternity 
form, in most of us, a stronger bond even 
than that which binds us to our husbands, 
and that any woman is justified in bring- 
ing into the world helpless infants, who 
will be cursed from their birth with such 
horrible taints as insanity, disease, or a 
craving for drink, I cannot believe. A 
man and woman at full age and pre- 
sumably with average common sense may 
take certain risks as regards themselves. 
but what excuse can there be for them if 
they give life, and then slowly destroy it 
from neglect or other causes. Easier 
divorce may be necessary, but opportuni- 
ties for making wiser and happier mar- 
flages are even more important, and a 
more or less confidential intercourse must 
be allowed to enable any two persons to 
judge whether they are suited for per- 
manent association. A couple who are 
virtually strangers are mutually attracted 
towards each other, and they are inclined 
to believe that they would be happier 
together than apart. They marry on this 
supposition, find out their mistake in an 
meredibly short space of time, and after 
that—the deluge. 

If there is a difference of opinion, a 
quarrel results; if there is a divergence 
of will, neither will give way, and each 
Strives for victory to the bitter end, and 
the air is full of the heat and tumult of 
battle. They do not see that the fault 
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existence, fails to cherish 
it and shed upon it the dews of a soft 
solicitude, but exposes it to all the unac- 
customed rudeness of the outer air, and 
leaves it to wither in the shade of thought- 
less neglect. Men who are held in high 
esteem by the world, who are rigid moral- 
ists and immortal philosophers, still have 
it in their power to make women’s lives a 
martyrdom and marriage a purgatory. 
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Of all subjects that of marriage is the 
most important to a woman, more im- 
portant, if | may be allowed to say so, 
even than it is toa man. If she makes 
an error it means absolute extinction, a 
living death, the sacrifice of all that 
is worth having in this world or the next ; 
it touches the very source of a woman's 
moral status and affects the issues of her 
social influence. The whole question is 
one of immense difficulty ; but the women 
of England must grapple with it, for 
marriage is designed to minister to the 
happiness of the present generation and 
to the well-being of future races. 

Tue Home. 

At the time of writing London is under 
the despotic sway of the Sale Demon. 
Shops are piled up from floor to ceiling 
with everything we do not want, and that 
which the heart desires is carefully hidden 
where no man can find it. Cheap allure- 
ments, which are erroneously supposed to 
adorn our human frames or housholds, are 
thrust before our notice with a vigour and 
energy worthy of a 
forlorn hope, and we 
are earnestly besought 
to purchase out-of-date 
garments, rumpled 
headgear, 
toilette ac- 
cessories, 
denuded of 
their pristine 
freshness, 
and knick- 
knacks 
which were 
never things }%& 
of beauty Fes 
and absolu- 
tely devoid 
of those 
qualities 
which would 
make them 
joys for ever. 
Who, in this 
wide world 
a 
ying for an 
early recep- .@ as 
tion at Col- +a SHR. aa 
ney Hatch), “= 
would ever 
dream of pur- 
chasing an 
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electro-plated pepperbox in the form of 
top boot, a silver coal-scuttle for sugar or; 
beehive for putting butter in. Neither do] 
find it difficult to withstand the temptation 
to be the possessor of a highly suggestive 
paper ballet girl with distended skirt, who 
is supposed to shade a candle, or to buy 
a bodiless owl, mounted on pink tarleton, 
as an embellishment for my lamp. The 
imagination of the manufacturers of the 
latter seem to have run riot in the zooio. 
gical direction, for in a well-known shop in 
a fashionable thoroughfare I saw recently a 
monkey attempting the almost impossible 
feat of climbing a rope with one hand 
while he steadied the lamp with the 
other; and in the same window an ow), 
the emblem of night, emulating Jove 
and Minerva, only in this case, a 
duplex lamp, with all the modern ap 
pliances, had sprung from the top of his 
head, instead of a woman. Cupids con- 
tort themselves round candlesticks, cats 
of a colour never seen in nature over- 
balance the jug on which they appear to 
be climbing in pursuit of mythical milk, 
and disgusting dogs, in yellow top hats, 
are offered to the public for holding pins, 
Fire screens, too, afford exceptional 
opportunities for degrading art. Here's 
a description of three taken at random 
from a well-known London firm who, for 
obvious rea- 
sons, shal! 
be nameless. 
The first 
represents a 
small folding 
screen, trin- 
med with 
bands of 
plush (to 
what sordid 
uses has this 
eautiful fa- 
bric been re- 
duced) sut- 
flowers and 
other rub 
bish. The 
second, sug- 
gestive of 
sweet sent: 
ment, takes 
the form of 
a heart hung 
upon af 
—_ acuel half 
hidden by 
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silk. The third example is com- 
posed, of gauze and artificial flowers sur- 
rounded by a _ wicker-work horseshoe. 
Could any material be more inappropriate 
for such a purpose, even if its form ap- 
to the superstitious as symbolical 

of good luck ? 

The drapers’ shops are festooned with 
miles of cheap lace and tawdry cotton 
stuff, bad in colour and design but digni- 
fied with the high-sounding name of “ art 
muslin,” and in every available corner I 
find stacks of gimcrack furniture (made 
in Germany, let us hope, for its fragile 
construction would disgrace the British 
workman) which the daughters of Albion, 
in their leisure hours, are expected to daub 
over with parti-coloured paint. 

It was, I think, the painted milking 
stool which acted as the thin end of the 
wedge, and since then what a delight 
the various enamels have been to the 
female dilettante. 1 never see one of these 
trophies without calling tomind Jerome's 
diverting description of the enamelling 
family who, after painting every article in 
the house, including the grand piano and 
the cradle,so that nothing should be lost, 
used up the last tin on the canary and 
the family Bible. 

Punch, too, in days that are no more, 
could not let such a golden opportunity 
slip by without referring to the prevailing 
craze, and the parody on the Psalm of 
Life is one of the funniest things which 
ever appeared in its comic pages. 

“ Life is real, life is earnest 
When we act the painter's rdéle ; 


Red thou art to blue returnest 
Is a thought to fire the soul. 


Rooms of neighbours will remind us 
Pe may ee home a new, 
Bric-a-brac of every hue. 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 
oars aareseae 
Like a calabow dom to date.” 

If it is essential to the happiness of the 
housewife to personally construct her own 
furniture, there are many ways in which 
she can beautify and adorn her home. 
By a judicious use of lincrusta, Japanese 
leather, and similar fabrics, articles may 
often be idealised to such a degree that it 
is difficult to recognise them in their new 
guise. Boxes and chests form useful win- 
dow seats, or fill up odd corners or re- 
cesses, and may be manufactured from 
_ pine packing cases, or, better still, 

om an old deal travelling trunk. 
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From the box in the sketch the handles 
were removed, and four wooden feet were 
inserted at the corners. It was then en- 
tirely covered with bands and panels of 
lincrusta. For dark oak effects the A 
quality is best; but if you want the raised 
portions to be of a light shade and back- 
ground dark, the D colour is preferable. 
Some clear paste, with which about half 
as much strong liquid glue has been 
mixed, is necessary for fixing. Well 
paste the backs and place in position; 
and, to secure a good, firm hold, a small 
French nail, at each corner, will never be 
noticed in a raised pattern. Surround 
each panel with a bordering; and along 
the bottom edge and down each corner 
place a border strip. When joining the 
borderings at the corners, cut on the slant, 
so that the line runs from the point of the 
panel. When finished and dry, procure 
some Vandyke brown, ground in wi‘er; 
thin with more water and a small quan- 
tity of beer, and, with a soft brush, stain 
the chest all over. To obtain a lighter 
shade on the raised portions, the ground 
must be buff or D colour. When the 
stain is dry, take a piece of chamois lea- 
ther, dip in water and wring out. Pass 
lightly but firmly across the lincrusta, 
when some of the stain will be removed 
from the raised parts and leave a lovely 
effect. Afterwards the whole chest should 
have a coat of flat varnish. If panels 
are bought with borders and centres com- 
plete they have a finished effect, and 
materially save labour. To give a more 
workmanlike appearance to the cover, a 
thick beading of wood, similar to that 
used for dado rails, should be fixed all 
round the edge. When cutting the lin- 
crusta use a very sharp knife, and let it 
slope towards the back, so that the outer 
edge stands out a little beyond. In the 
sketch is also shown a small wooden 
fire screen, treated with lincrusta. The 
chair is an instance of what can be 
done with one of the rush-seated chairs, 
which can be bought unstained for two- 
and-ninepence. A well-filled flock pillow 
is nailed to the seat ; a square of art serge 
is laid over the cushion; and a strip is 
seamed to it and fastened tightly, curtain 
fashion, round the chair, after being edged 
with bands of tapestry-fringed lincrusta. 
The back is trimmed to correspond. It 
is assumed, of.course, that the chair has 
been previously stained, as the cheaper 
qualities are in undressed wood. 
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Messrs. Oetzmann 
have recently designed 
for me a delightful 
piece of furniture, |:; 
which is well adapted |a;° 
for a small bedroom. {? 
On one side is a hang- Fz 
ing wardrobe, with 
long glass inserted in 
the door, and the in- 
terior is fitted in the jf 
usual manner, while [ 
on the opposite side 
there are convenient 
cupboards and draw- 
ers. The middle com- 
partment has a tiled 
background,with small 
shelves, etc.; above, 
and beneath the mar- 
ble slab, upon which the toilet appliances 
stand, there are other convenient fitments. 
Where a room has to serve the double 
purpose of sitting and bedroom, I would 
suggest that a small brass rod and hand- 
some curtain would form a pleasing addi- 
tion to the middle portion, without materi- 
ally adding to the expense. 

I have also introduced some simple ar- 
rangements for concealing a disagreeable 
view, which could be placed outside the 
ordinary window, if desired, though the 
effect is better if the sashes are removed. 
Leaded glass and virgin cork lend them- 
selves to such a decoration. Water, of 
course, makes it more striking, but is by 
no means necessary, if creeping plants are 
substituted.* 


FASHIONS AND FRIPPERIES. 


When the days shorten and the even- 
ings become chilly, it is time to think of 
Autumn clothing ; and at no other season 
of the year are neat, tailor-made dresses 
so useful and appropriate. For these, of 
course, cheviots, tweeds, serges and faced 
cloths are the most suitable fabrics; and 
if every woman were of my opinion, she 
would never be without a navy blue serge 
costume hanging in her wardrobe, to don 
on wet days ; and for really hard, knock- 
about wear, I consider it quite as indis- 
pensable as the black silk, which, a few 
years since, was the pidce de résistance of 
those with limited dress allowances. 
Where there are a number of girls to be 
clothed on an unelastic income, tailor- 
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* Iam indebted to Mr. Dick Radclyffe, 128, High 
Holborn, for the drawings of the window gardens. ; 
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COMBINED WARDROBE AND WASHING-STAND, 


made gowns, from first-class tailors, with 
corresponding prices, are luxuries which 
are sighed for in vain, and some more 
econoniical manner of clothing the multi- 
tude must be devised. Many women, 
who are apt with their needle, and witha 
correct eye for form, compass miracles 
and produce wonders, in amateur dress- 
making, which arouse my envy and 
admiration. They pick up ‘bargains here 
and there, retire to the privacy of their 
own chamber, for two or three days ora 
week, and then emerge in all the glory of 
a costume, which combines style, cut and 
painstaking workmanship. To those who 
possess the useful qualities of Dorcas, I 
would say write to Mr. Lewis, Market 
Street, Manchester, and ask him to send 
you—as he did me—a number of patterns 
of his latest Autumn novelties to select 
from. They are of excellent value and 
so pretty in themselves, that it is impos- 
sible for them to fail to please ; and his 
velveteens, in a long range of shades, 
would make nice evening dresses. 

The two gowns for Autumn wear would 
form excellent models for walking cos- 
tumes, while for more important occasious 
a dress of almond cloth, with flounce and 
trimmings of guipure and bands of brown 
velvet, would not present insurmountable 
difficulties to the novice in dressmaking. 

However, where pounds, shillings and 
pence are not the most important col 
sideration, I prefer skilled to amateur 
work, and find it more satisfactory in the 
end to patronise a tailor for day dresses, 
than to make them myself, or confide 
them to the tender mercies of the average 
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modiste; for men’s measurements are 
much more accurate, and the stitching 
and finish are beyond all praise. 

| have just invested in a couple of 
gowns in which I flatter myself I present 
my best side to the world, for sad experi- 
ence long since taught me that inferior 
clothes are false economy. When | have 
any qualms of conscience on the score of 
price, I call to mind the sage advice of a 
well-meaning and particularly plain-spoken 
friend, who, in days of yore, 
when money was scarce, the 
prospect of work uncertain, 
and my wardrobe was not in 
so satisfactory a condition as 
I could wish, once said to 
me :—* Do go and beg, bor- 
row or steal a tailor-made 
gown; and if you can’t do 
either, get it on credit; for 
you will never get anything 
to do, if you persist in inter- 
viewing editors, looking like 


a tramp.” 


I considered the remark 
more forcible than elegant, */ 
and was rather inclined to ¢S* 
resent it, but, times out of 
number since then, I have 


appreciated the 
good common 
sense which dic- 
tated it. For, 
after all, the vast 
majority of those 
we meet judge us 
by our clothes, 
for the simple 
reason that they 
are the only out- 
ward and visible 
signs they have 
to go by, and may 
generally be re- 
lied upon as a fair 
index of charac- 
ter. 

But to return 
to the gowns. 
One is of navy 
shrunk serge, the 
plain skirt trim- 
med with three 
bands of black 
silk embroidery 
and rows of 
military _ braid. 
The bodice 
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has pointed revers, opening over an em- 
broidered vest, and the sleeves are of 
moderate size. The other dress is smarter 
in character, and fastens at the back. It 
is composed of Lincoln green cloth, re- 
lieved with yoke epaulettes and trim- 
mings of ivory cloth, edged with black 
openwork braid. 

I was calling the other day upon a lady 
artist, whose ideas upon art are not con- 
fined within the narrow limits of a canvas. 
Let you see her when 
you may, she is always 
picturesquely attired. 
Her children could pose 
at a moment's notice for 
models, and her house 
and surroundings might 
be copied with advant- 
age by those who have 
ample means, but who 
lack the taste and know- 
ledge to direct the same 
into suitable channels. 
Her little daughter, of 
ten or twelve, was hav- 
ing her portrait painted 
in a loose frock of olive 
green velveteen, smock- 
ed across the bust with 


blue silk, reliev- 
ed by frills, yoke 
and cuffs of tur- 
quoise crepon. It 
was so. simple 
and, withal, so 
becoming, that I 
trust some may 
find the above 
description use- 
ful, as the re- 
quirements of 
young children 
are often ignored 
by papers de- 
voted to fashions, 
and their fresh 
young beauty 
marred by unsuit- 
able frames, 

The woman of 
the world, from 
the depths of her 
experience, pos- 
sesses a complete 
knowledge of 
those unwritten 
laws which gov- 
ern society. With 
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the débutante, only re- 
cently emancipated from 
scholastic control, and 
launched, in all her igno- 
rance and defenceless- 
ness on the mighty 
ocean of life, it is quite a 
different matter. She 
must have often sighed 
for a vade mecum, to whic: 
she could refer for cou.- 
fort and coun- 
sel on those 
knotty points 
which con- 
stantly arise, 
and which, in % 
nine cases out 
of ten, she is 
too shy to in- 
quire about per. 
sonally. But 
she need sigh 
no longer, for 
that charming 
and versatile writer, Mrs. Heaton Arm:- 
strong, in her delightful little volum-:, 
“Etiquette for Girls” (published by 
Frederick Warne and Co.), has come | 
to the rescue, and ably assists her over 
the whirling eddies and quicksands 
which she is sure to encounter. One 
of the most interesting chapters in the 
book, is that referring to the first din- 
ner-party and ball, and will be read 
with equal pleasure by those who have 
already shared in many such functions, 
as by the maidens to whom they are 
delights still in anticipation. Few of 
us are too old to forget our own ex- 
periences in that direction, and the 
sentiments of joy, not unmixed with fear, 
which assailed us at that important epoch 
of our life. Some safe advice is given to 
the girl who is engaged, and also hints 
upon how she should conduct herself 
when she is presented, and in the important 
réles of bridesmaid and bride. Visiting 
and card-leaving (which, judging from 
the columns of society journals, prove a 
frequent stumbling block to the unwary) 
are here treated in the most lucid manner. 
Dress is also touched upon, and kindly 
encouragement is given to those who are 
self-conscious and reserved. I have pain- 
ful recollections of my own first appear- 
ance in the giddy vortex of society, and 
my extreme awkwardness and gaucherie. 
When not more than fifteen or sixteen, 
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an irate feminine acquaintance was 
compelled, by force of circumstances, 
to take me with her to the opening of 
a church, to be followed by a déjeuner 
in the village schoolroom, honoured by 
the presence of a bishop, dean, and 
other high dignitaries of the church. 
It was my unlucky fate to be placed 
next to a middle-aged curate, who, | 
should imagine, had fasted all the pre. 
vious week with a view to doing jus. 
tice to a good square meal, and who 
never wasted a thought or word on the 
pale-taced, uninter- 
esting girl beside 
him. 

My attention was 
brusquely called to 
the lady on my left, 
when she suddenly 
hissed into my ear: 
“Why do you not 
address your neigh- 
bour instead of sit- 
ting through 
three courses 
like a  dum- 
my?” Ina 
meek under- 
tone I inform- 
fem --4-..2* ed her that he 

- t=": had not spoken 
be YF - to me, and as 
> I had never 
+ seen him be- 
« fore, and never 
expected to 
do so again, | 
was at a loss 
to know what 
subject of 
conversation would interest him most. 
This brought her indignation to boil- 
ing point, and she replied with a 
look of scorn which makes me dither 
when I think of it. “Talk of what you 
like, but for goodness’ sake speak, and if 
you can't think of anything else, say:— 
‘Is that your bread or mine?’” The 
remembrance of this little episode, and 
several very similar occasions makes me 
feel at the present day, when shyness 's 
not one of my most marked characteris- 
tics, that such a book as Mrs. Heaton 
Armstrong’s “Etiquette for Girls” would 
then have been to me of priceless value, 
and would have given me a reasonable 
excuse for going on my own way ff 
joicing. 
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The last month has been a very dull 
one in the theatrical world, our principal 
theatres being closed, and the companies 
out on tour. The Lyceum company are 
in America, and open on the 4th inst. at 
San Francisco. The St. James’s com- 
pany, with Mr. Alexander, and the Gar- 
rick company, with Mr. Hare, are all on 
tour. Sir Augustus Harris has brought a 


most successful operatic season to a close, 
and now promenade concerts are the rule 
at Covent Garden. 

At the Adelphi, Mr. Henry Pettitt’s 
has 


piece, “A Woman's Revenge,” 
caught on, and is 
nightly packing the 
theatre. The author 
claims that the piece 
is a new and original 
drama of real life in 
four acts. The plot 
briefly is:— Frank 
Drummond, a brief- 
less young barrister, 
is knocking about 
the country sketch- 
ing, and falls in love 
with an heiress, one 
Mary Lonsdale, but 
finds he has a rival 
in the person of her 
cousin, Robert Over- 
stone, an old school- 
fellow of his. Both 
try their luck; Over- 
stone is rejected and 
Drummond accept- 
ed. Overstone, while 
smarting under his 
refusal, is prompted 
to revenge by one 
Jephtha Grimwade, 
a solicitor, and they 
then and there agree 
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MISS GERIRUDE KINGSTON, 


to ruin Drummond. His old lover, an 
adventuress, Mabel Wentworth, is to be 
brought on the scene once more, and she 
is to play upon the jealous feelings of Mary 
Lonsdale. 

Act II. finds Drummond and Mary 
Lonsdale married, and Drummond is 
beginning to find out that Jephtha Grim- 
wade is not as honest as he might be, 
and that Overstone’s mines and ventures 
are not as safe and sound as they are 
represented to be, but, to put it plainly, 
are financial swindles. Robert Overstone 
plants some old ietters of Mabel Went- 
worth’s in Drum- 
mond’s escritoire, 
where they are found 
by Mrs Drummone. 
Overstone fans the 
jealous flame thus 
kindled. and eventu- 
ally. Mrs. Drum- 
mond, taking her 
only child with her, 
leaves her husband's 
house. Grimwade2 
takes good care to 
inform the husband 
that his wife has fled 
with Overstone. 

Act III., scene 1, 
brings us to Chilton 
Villa, the abode of 
Dick Chilton,a clerk 
in a grocer’s shop, 





and Mrs. Chilton 
(née Lottie Brom- 
ley). Chilton, b2- 


lieving Lottie to be 
very wealthy, lays 
his hand and Pr -art 
at her feet. Lottie, 
thinking Dick to be 
endowed with much 
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worldly possessions, accepts 
him, yet, though both discovei 
their mistake, they manage to 
live very happily together. 
Mrs. Chilton succeeds in wrest- 
ing from Mabel Wentworth a 
written confession fully ex- 
onerating Drummond, and fur- 
ther forces her to disclose the 
whereabouts of the mother and 
child. Scene 2 takes us to 
Rosebine Cottage, where Mrs. 
Drummond is living in seclu- 
sion, with her child. Drum- 
mond appears on the scene, 
and is interviewed by his own 
daughter, now aged seven, and, 
just when the child seems to 
be overcoming and allaying 
her father’s suspicions, Over- 
stone enters, and is promptly 
tackled by the irate and indig- 
nant husband, who wrings a 
confession from that now cow- 
ering hound, Overstone. 


brought to bay, attempts to shoot Drum- 
mond, but is disarmed and has his own 
weapon pointed at himself; at this mo- 
ment Mrs. Drummond appears on the 
scene and saves her husband from becom- 
Drummond then leaves 
the house and Overstone once more ap- 
proaches Mrs. Drummond, who, to pro- 
tect herself, snatches up the revolver. 
She is seen in this situation by her little 
child. She leaves the house with her child 


ing a murderer. 


to escape from Over- 
stone’s persecutions. Just 
then Jephtha Grimwade 
appears on the scene and 
accuses his partner, Over- 
stone, with having realised 
all their securities and 
being about to make a 
bolt of it. This Grimwade 
objects to; he demands 
his share of their plunder. 
Overstone objects, and 
Grimwade, seeing poverty 
and the felon’s dock star- 
ing him in the face, shoots 
Overstone. 

Scene 3 is sufficient to 
enable Mrs. Drummond 
and her child to come for 
protection to Mrs. Chil- 
ton, and to allow little 
Mary to make peace be- 
tween her long estranged 
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MR. G. M. POLINI. 
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compulsion, ad- 
mits himself to 
be a liar, and 
when eventually | 
he is cornered, 
he declines to 
answer. The de- 
fence is simple ; 
no witnesses are 
called, but the 


parents ; this is barely accom. 
plished when Mrs. Drummond 
is arrested for the wilful mur. 
der of Robert Overstone. 
Act IV. finds us in the Old 
Bailey. Mrs. Drummond op 
her trial for murder, her coun- 
sel being her own husband. 
The prosecution present a very 
strong case ; the motive is, she 
having fled with Robert Over. 
stone (which, by the way, she 
never did), and finding Over. 
stone about to fly the country, 
shoots him. Her little child's 
evidence is most damning, 
She saw her mother actuall, 
pointing a pistol at the de- 
ceased. Jephtha Grimwade 
also gives his evidence-in-chief 
in a very conclusive manner, 
but a change comes over the 


Pheto. by} (Watery. scene when he is subjected to 
cross - examination. He is 
Overstone, thus proved to be, 
aye, he, under 
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defending counsel makes 
an excellent speech. The 
jury return a verdict of 
“not guilty,” the wife is 
restored to her husband's 
arms, and Virtue once 
more, in true Adelphi 
drama style, is trium- 
phant over vice. 

Mr. Charles Warner as 
Frank Drummond, Is, aS 


INCIDENTS OF 


he always is, excellent ; in the fourth 
act particularly, in the speech for the 
defence, Mr. Warner’s declamation and 
elocution being faultless; and that the 
audience appreciate it is evinced by the 
rounds of rapturous applause that greet 
its finish. Miss Robins as the heroine, 
Mary Lonsdale, seems to me to be 
wrongly cast. Whatever it is, whether 
Ibsenitic drama has spoiled her, or 
whatever it may be, yet the fact re- 
mains, Miss Robins is hard and un- 
sympathetic, and is out of tune with the 
character and the piece. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, as the adventurous Mabel 
Wentworth, gives a careful and studied 
performance. Mr. Cartwright is—well, 
he is Mr. Cartwright, more I cannot 
say, his rendering of the part of Jephtha 
Grimwade being as skilful and subtle 
as the author could wish it to be. 
To my mind the best part in the play 
and the worst played is that of Robert 
Overstone. Why the Fratelli Gatti 
should have cast about for a stranger 
tothe London boards to fill the part, 
when they had an old and tried Adelphi 
favourite at their disposal, in the person 
of Mr. W. L. Abingdon, is one of those 
things “a fellah can never understand.” 
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The part would have fitted Abingdon like 
the proverbial glove. Miss Fanny Brough 
and Mr. Arthur Williams as Mr. and 
Mrs. Chilton are responsible for the fun 
o: the piece, and in such reliable hands it 
is needless to say the greatest amount of 
n.irth is extracted. I should fancy that 
‘“A\ Woman's Revenge” is likely to turn 
out a more remunerative play than its 
predecessor “ The Black Domino,” 

Mr. Jecks, after many years’ service, 
having retired from the Adelphi, Mr. G. 
M. Polini, long associated with Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, has now taken up the reins of 
management at this theatre. Mr. Polini’s 
suave and courteous manner is too well 
known for me to dilate upon. 

Theatrical managers, both in London 
and in the provinces, have been crying 
out over the bad and ruinous business 
during the past season. Many. touring 
companies have had to bring their wan- 
derings to an abrupt conclusion owing to 
a lack of funds. Now, no doubt the ex- 
traordinarily fine summer has contributed 
somewhat to the deficiency in the trea- 
sury chests, but the most important factor 
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is, undoubtedly, that provincial managers 
fail to give sufficient appreciation to the 
judgment of their audiences. Our pro- 
vincial cousins are not such abject fools 
as some managers would have us be- 
lieve. Anything will not do for them. They 
are as Critical as your London audiences, 
and are as ready, aye readier, to appre- 
ciate and patronise talent and condemn 
incompetency. The proof of this is in 
the fact that good all-round companies 
have done good business. Take Miss 
Fortescue’s company for instance. This 
talented lady has surrounded herself with 
capable and competent artists, and the 
result is that the public rely on always 
obtaining their money’s worth when wit- 
nessing her productions. 
Miss Fortescue herself, 
who, by the way, we 
hope before long to see 
permanently settled in 
London, has a passion 
for her work and an in- 
exhaustible energy to 
carry iton. By her ex- 
ample she infuses her 
spirit for hard work into 
her company, the result 
being that whatever play 
may be in the bill, be it 
“Romeo and juliet,” 
**Frou Frou,” ‘Comedy 
and Tragedy,” ‘ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,” or 
“The Lady of Lyons,” 
each and every perform- 
ance is a success. One 
member of Miss Fortes- 
cue’s company, and I 
believe the favourite one, 
is her beautiful dog Coll. 
No doubt some day a suitable part will be 
found for this four-footed companion. 

Another company which did good busi- 
ness when on tour was Mrs. Langtry’s. 
Her productions of “As You Like It” 
and “Antony and Cleopatra” were 
worthy of any West-end stage; indeed, 
the latter was the original production at 
the Princess’s transferred to the provinces. 
Mr. Frank Worthing, a young actor ra- 
pidly coming to the front, and who one 
day not far distant will make a name for 
himself, was Mrs. Langtry’s leading man 
throughout her tour. Many of my pro- 
vincial readers will remember his finished 
performances when with Mrs. Langtry; 
more lately he has become a member of 
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Mr. Charles Wyndham’s Criterion com. 
pany. His excellent acting in “The 
Silent Battle” will be fresh in the me. 
mory of all London theatre-goers, 
Though the cry of bad business in th: 
theatres has been somewhat general, the 
music halls have been steadily and 
rapidly rising in the favcur of the public, 
What a change has come over the 
music halls during the last decade! Ip 
olden days vapid and inane songs, stereo. 
typed steps and dances and acrobatic 
business was the bill of fare generally 
put before their patrons. Now, managers 
scour all the countries of both the Easterp 
and Western Hemispheres for novelties, 
Talent is now the rule instead of the 
exception, and nothing 
appears on the stage 
that even the most fas- 
tidious could carp at, or 
at which they could find 
fault. Turn in to that 
latest of palaces in the 
Strand, the Tivoli. Here 
one witnesses some 
twenty-five different 
turns, each and every 
one a star. Do you want 
humour or pathos, there 
is Albert Chevalier, one 
moment making you 
split with laughter with 
his adventures in “ The 
Old Kent Road,” the 
next causing your tears 
to flow with his pathetic 
rendering of ‘“ My Old 
Dutch.” That prince 
of negro comedians, 
Mr. Eugene Stratton, 
long the delight of 
visitors to Moore and Burgess, is now to 
be heard nightly telling you how “he 
lubs a lubly girl, he do.” Operatic artists 
appear, and one has to look twice to 
convince oneself that that is Frank Celli 
with his magnificent voice now delighting 
the audience. Here is that charming 
soubrette, Miss Kate James, long a lead- 
ing star in the theatrical world. Charles 
Godfrey gives some of his excellent 
character sketches. R. G. Knowles, the 
American humourist, is irresistible with 
his quips and jests. Mrs. Shaw, /a belle 
siffleuse, whistles as only she can whistle. 
An excellent orchestra, under the baton 
of that talented musician, Mr. Angelo 
Asher, discourses tuneful music. When 
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one takes all this into consideration, and 
adds to it the fact that you obtain as 
comfortable a seat as in any theatre, and 
that for half the price, and further, that 
you may indulge, if you are of the male 
persuasion, 1n the fragrant weed, is it 
any wonder that the Tivoli is packed 
nightly, and that the shareholders rake in 
their twenty-five and thirty per cent. ? 
One artist, a new one, deserves more 
than passing notice. Miss Cissy Loftus 
is a young and talented lady just before 
the public, and she has 
already made a sensation. 
Her forte is mimicry, and 
true and correct mimicry 
intothe bargain. It was 
arevelation to me to hear 
this young lady rattle off 
imitations of such diverse 
characters as Miss Letty 
Lind, Mr. Eugene Strat- 
ton, Miss Millie Hylton, 
and Mons. Jacques In- 
audi. Not only will our 
theatres and music halls 
see more of this young art- 
ist, but, 1 should say, she 
will be in great demand 
for many of our West- 
end drawing-rooms. 

It is natural to suppose 
that it is no easy task to 
conduct and carry on suc- 
cessfully such a high class 
and varied entertainment, 
and therefore it will not 
surprise my readers to hear that Mr. 
Charles Morton, the veteran of the variety 
world, is at the head of affairs at the 
Tivoli nightly. Mr. Morton—who, by 
the way, seems to have found out the 
secret of perpetual youth—is to be seen 
Wreathed in smiles, beaming on every- 
body. He is ably assisted by Mr. Vernon 
Dowsett, who was with Mr. Morton at 
the Alhambra. A few words about Mr. 
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Morton will, I have no doubt, prove inter- 
esting reading. He was born in 1819, and 
has been in this kind of business all his 
life. He opened the Canterbury, the 
first music hall in London, so far back as 
May, 1852. He then built and opened 
the Oxford in 1860; from thence he went 
to the Alhambra, which he successfully 
managed for nineteen years. Thinking 
he had done his duty by his friends, he 
retired, receiving the largest benefit ever 
given in any hall; in fact, had every 
artist, known and un- 
known, from the theatri- 
cal, the musical, and the 
variety world appeared 
that offered and was anxi- 
ous to do so, the enter- 
tainment would have had 
to be taken in _ instal- 
ments. When the Tivoli 
passed into the hands of 
the present directorate, 
the directors, at once 
realised that to compete 
against such formidable 
rivals as the two palaces 
in Leicester Square they 
would require someone 
of more than ordinary 
ability and powers of 
organisation, and they se- 
lected Mr. Morton, who, 
under great pressure, un- 
dertook the management, 
with what results I leave 
the visitors to, and the 
shareholders of, the Tivoli to answer. Mr. 
Morton has also done yeoman service in 
the operatic world. He it was who first 
produced Offenbach’s ‘* Geneviéve de Bra- 
bant ” at the Philharmonic in 1870; twice 
has he been with companies to America, 
and to-day we find him at the Tivoli, 
where I may wish him, on behalf of you, 
my reader, and on my own behalf, many 
years of health and prosperity. 


ae LAVE!” 

* My mas- 
ter” 

“T tire— 
amuse 
me.” 

Badsherka, Prince of Batamid, threw 
himself back on his velvet couch, and 
crossing his legs, closed his eyes. 

A look of profound misery covered the 
black face of the attendant. He hesitated 
a moment. 

“ Why do you not obey me?” roared 
the Prince. 

The man flew to a distant corner of the 
apartment, snatched up an instrument 
hung with many-coloured ribbons, and 
flinging himself beside the couch, softly 


drew his supple fingers across. the 
strings. 
The Prince’s closed eyes opened 
angrily. 


‘Tdiot! not that,”’ and he raised his 
hand to strike, but the black was already 
yards away, giving in even tones, a curi- 
cusly melodious signal. 

Before the enraged monarch could 
speak, there filed in, with loosened hair, 
panting bosoms and twanging instru- 
ments, his favourite dancing-girls ; hardly 
had they time to raise one dusky arm, or 
send a glorious glance from their coal- 
black eyes, ere their master had leapt 
from his seat, and— 

‘‘ Begone!” he shouted. “I am sick 
of you.” :, 

They turned and dashed from his sight, 








casting venomous glances at the unfortu- 
nate black. 

The face of Badsherka was terrible to 
behold, 

‘* Amuse me or die.” 

The slave grovelled at his feet and 
inwardly beseeched the ground to open 
and engulf him. ' 

‘“My master,” he moaned, “have you 
heard fs 

The Prince returned to his divan. 

“Of the glorious being who inhabits 
the enchanted palace my noble lord sees 
from the terrace o’er the mountains, when 
the moon is bright ? ” 

Badsherka turns his face to the speaker 
and raises himself on his elbow. 

Seeing this, the black grovels no 
longer, but rests humbly at his master’s 
side. 

“They say she jis over a_ thousand 
years old, and has dwelt in the palace 
she now inhabits from time immemorial; 
seeing that she cannot die; Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, Turkey—all have felt her 
power.” 

** Yes, yes,” the eyes of the Prince are 
sparkling. ‘ But what is she like—are 
her eyes black as the night, her breath as 
the lotus fruit, and—and ——” he 
waves his hand impatiently in the air. 

“ Master—she is more. Men say she 
has fascinations that lure them to de- 
struction, and women too—for all crave to 
see her, though none leave her presence 
but as old people and feeble—the ruin she 
works is terrible—none can resist her.” 
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In the eyes of Badsherka there is a 
nge gleam. 
wr ee resist her,” he murmured; 
«she should not enslave me.” 

« And,” continued the black, “ it has 
been whispered her power lies in a small, 
dull, green heart, that hangs around her 
neck, given her by her master, the Evil 
One; but none can become possessed of it, 
so dazzled are they by her beauty, for she 
never turns .rom them her eyes.” 

The Prince leaps from his couch. 
“Allah be praised!" he cries; ‘* amuse- 
ment hascome. J will possess the heart 
and turn the siren’s power.” 

“Oh, my lord—my lord, go not there, 
Ibeseech you. Were you a woman, you 
might return, though old and worthless ; 
but being a man, you will be lost for 
ever.” 

The Prince laughed at the earnestness 
of the black; and, entering his sleeping 
apartment, enrobed himself in his whitest 
linen, his most royal purple, and turban of 
richest silk; then, taking from a secret 
drawer, a scarlet cloak, he flung it across 
his shoulders. 

“Since all who behold the wearer of 
this marvellous cloak must needs fall and 
worship him, I may achieve my end,” he 
murmured, and re-entering the first apart- 
ment, he cried : 

“ My horse!” and, leaping to the saddle, 
was gone. 

Miles ahead of him he could see the 
moon sparkling on its glassy domes—the 
palace of the siren. 

It changed under 
his sight, like the 
colours of a chame- 
leon. One moment 
a pale green in the 
moon’s rays, the 
next a _ brilliant 
scarlet ; then, even 
as he watched it, 
it would entirely 
vanish, only to re- 
appear a moment 
later a spot of daz- 
zling orange ; that 
would again fade 
away into the dark- 
ness of the night. 

Enchanted, he 
rode madly on, till 
his horse, steam- 
ing and snorting 
under him, paused, 
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checked at last by the palace gates. How 
should he open them? leap them he could 
not; see the enchantress he must. 

His horse started and he glanced down. 

Almost beneath the animal's feet there 
stood a curious figure—an old and with- 
ered woman—her robe black and ragged, 
her back bent, yet the teeth within her 
shrivelled lips were white and glistening, 
and in her eyes was the sparkle of youth. 

“Enter not,” she cried, beating her 
clenched hands on the gates. “ Lord! 
Master! I beseech you forbear, do not— 
do not enter.” 

Badsherka laughed. ‘I must,” he said, 
and he would have forced her away. 

‘** Look at me,” she shrieked; ‘‘], who 
have seen but twenty years, and who, till 
two moons ago, and I| had beheld her, was 
fair and radiant as the sun—‘ Peach- 
blossom,’ they called me. Now, behold ! 
I am old and feeble; my very life drained 
away. By Allah above, do not enter,” 
and she clung afresh to the bars. 

But the Prince, although he trembled, 
turned aside and rode through the gates 
that opened as he reached them. 

Leaving his horse tied, he ascended 
the entrance steps, crossed the threshold, 
and paused. He was in a vast chamber 
of pure, cold marble; deathly silence 
reigned around him, and he felt a shudder 
run through his frame as he gazed on its 
desolation. 

But as he looked he noticed at one end 
a door, hung with a velvet curtain, a cur- 
tain that glowed as 
witha hiddenlight, 
and from behind 
whose folds came 
faint sounds of dis- 
tant music. .He 
strode boldly 
across towards it, 
his sandalled feet 
growing chilled on 
the icy floor, his 
cleak drawn tight- 
ly around his 
numbed frame. 

sThe music grew 
louder and louder 
as he neared the 
door; reaching it, 
he lifted his hand 
and pulled back 
the curtain that 
hid the musician 
from his sight. He 
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gazed but one moment, then buried his 
face in his hands, dazzled and bewildered. 

From the cold, bleak walls of the 
entrance hall, he had stepped into a 
wealth of warmth and light. 

The room blazed with a golden glow; 
tiny fountains splashed their waters at 
his feet; huge palms and gloriously-scented 
blossoms threw their fingers across his 
face; hundreds of little creatures, mere 
specks of brilliant and everchanging 
colour, flashed their rays upon him in all 
directions. 

But in the far end, reclining on silken 
cushions of glowing, fiery brilliancy, lay 
the musician. 

One ivory hand, its elbow resting ’mid 
the cushions, held the perfect face, turned 
full upon the Prince. The lovely limbs 
flung recumbent with all the grace of the 
perfect beauty of the gods, were covered 
with a pale green diaphanous robe that 
hardly hid their wondrous beauty. 

The other hand idly clasped the instru- 
ment and swept in lingering touches 
slowly across the strings. 

But the eyes! so marvellous were they 
that the whole room and its contents melted 
in their depths, and Badsherka was con- 


scious only of a pale, passionate 
face, framed in loose, dusky hair, 
a heaving bosom and two eyes, 
that by their glance alone drew 
him closer and closer, till, with 
a faltering cry, he fell enraptured 
at her feet. How long he thus 
knelt, he knew not, but feeling 
two soft, warm arms about his 
neck, he looked up. 

‘*] love you,” murmured two 
red lips; and truly from those 
eyes there poured a wealth of 
love that had never been there 
before, and as they looked, they 
fell beneath the ardent admira- 
tion of the Prince. With the 
falling eyes, there came a change 
over the admirer’s heart, and in 
the place of bewildered homage, 
there crept in a stifled loathing: 
for the cloak of Badsherka was 
doing its work. Then the Prince 
saw on the Siren’s bosom a curi- 
ous dull green heart, and the 
words of Hassan, the slave, came 
back. 

“All her power lies in the 
green heart.” 

“You love me,” he said, for 


he felt, while the eyes were down- 
cast, he could do anything, and slowly 





HE WAS IN A VAST CHAMBEP- 
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his hand crept towards the tiny ob- 
ete my master,” and the lovely head 
drooped lower and lower. 

“My moonbeam,” how tenderly al- 
luring was the tongue of Badsherka 
while his hand softly closed on its prize. 

One moment more and the heart was 
safe—safe in the strong right hand of the 
Prince. 

The woman swiftly lifted her head, 
while the thief gazed horror-struck. 

A terrible change was at work. . 

The lovely limbs were fast becoming 
withered and unshapely ; the raven hair, 
grey and matted; the hand that clasped 
the instrument shook with age ; and while 
her piercing shrieks | 
rent the air, the 
lovely face of the 
Siren turned revolt- 
ing and loathsome 
with incredible de- 
cay. The shrieks 
became weak and 
pitiful, till at last, 
in place of the 
glorious enchant- 
ress, there lay and 
mumbled a terrible 
hag, hairless, tooth- 
less and hardly 
alive. 
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Horror-struck with his work, Badsherka 
flung himself beside her and _ hastily 
thrusting the little heart on the writhing 
bosom, prayed in an agony of fear for the 
return of the lost beauty. 

But too surely had he done his work; 
the spelt was broken for ever; the 
withered body might linger on for ever, 
but the lost beauty could never return. 

There was a crash as of mighty thunder, 
and looking up, Badsherka beheld the 
palace walls slowly crumbling away. 

Snatching up his aimost lifeless burden, 
he fled—mounted his terrified horse and 
dashed away into the darkness. 

Filled with remorse at the wreck he 
had caused, Badsherka, on his couch that 
night, vowed that 
the fallen beauty 
should be cared for 
—and he kept his 
Vow 

Thus, from age to 
age, in the harem oi 
the Badsherkas, 
Princes of Batamid, 
there is nothing 
held so sacred as the 
gibbering and apish 
form of *“ Castella,” 
the once-dreaded 
and far-famed 
‘ Siren of the East.” 
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57- Charade.—My first is a circle, my second a cross ; 
If you meet with my whole, look out for a toss. 


58. Anagrams.—Each of the following sentences represents one word: — 


1. To run at men. 4. Gilt trash. 
2. Made moral. 5. I sent love. 
3- Guess then our line. 6. A nice pet. 


59. What is that which is put on the table and cut but never eaten ? 
60. When is coffee like the soil ? 

61. Why is it dangerous to take a nap in a train ? 

62. Why is a kiss like a rumour ? 

63. When is a b ow like a hat ? 


Five Prizes of Three-Volume Novels, cloth bound, will be awarded to the First 
Five Competitors sending in correct or most correct answers by 20th August. Com. 
petitions should be addressed ‘September Puzzles,” Tue Lupcate Montuty, 53, 
Fleet Street, London. Postcards only, please. 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES. 


5c. One p.m. | 53. Lavistbility. 
51.6 7 2 54. When Eve presented Adam with a little 
15 9 cane (Cain). 
8 3 4 55. Because it owes its motion to a current. 
52. B natural. 56. When it pats her on the back. 


The following are the names and addresses of the five winners in Puzzledom 
in our July Number, to whom the Three-Volume Novels have been sent :—J. Clarke, 
41, Oswin Street, S.E. ; Miss C. A. Pyle, 105, Evering Road, Stoke Newington; J- T. 
Sharrock, 89, Fowler Street, Wincobank, Sheffield ; Thomas Slater, Winder, Frizing- 
ton, Carnforth ; James Thain, 35, Noel Street, Islington, London. 


